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PET RODD CTION. 


a hapa following lectures have been prepared 
for the simple purpose of presenting, in as 

concise and popular a manner as possible, 
modern ideas of the Bible. No way of indi- 
cating what that book is, seems at present so 
promising as to inquire how and when it came 
to be. No amount of critical argument ap- 
plied to the text itself is likely to convince 
Miany that the Scriptures are less than infal- 
lible, so long as the impression subsists that these 
writings were produced in some miraculous fashion, 
and therefore, as to their composition, are as dis- 
tinct from other books as light is from darkness. 
But if it can be shown that these writings were a 
natural growth in Israel, that they are without ex- 
ception severally the product of conditions and 
exigencies which are still traceable, that in many 
cases they bear a wholly fictitious date and author- 
ship, there is no need to go further or make any 
direct assault upon infallibility. In every reasonable 


mind that theory surrenders without more ado. 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


A very great importance therefore attaches to 
this discussion. Whatever a man’s views on the 
subject, he must feel the need of looking well to the 
eround he stands on. If the Bible is, as is popularly 
taught, God’s word, it is high time that we all knew 
it, for it is the most momentous fact within the 
bounds of conception. If the Bible is something 
very different from what it is popularly taught to 
be, there is equally imperative need of learning that 
fact. People in general have heard one statement 
from their childhood; is it not time now to Hsten 


to another statement ? 


The writer is aware that the views set forth in 


these lectures will strike many as nothing more than 


ingenius—an exercise in mental gymnastics, to be 
read, perhaps, as a curiosity, but without any actual 
bearing upon the subject discussed. If he had 
sprung upon the world a novel theory of his own, 
the writer might not demur at such a judgment. 
But he is in the main stating the conclusions of 
others, and these the foremost biblical critics in the 
world. He would also remind readers of this class 
that these views are not distinctively heretical, since 
they are largely shared by the author of the article 
on the Bible in the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, whom the Scotch Kirk has tried and not 
convicted of doctrinal sin, by Dean Stanley (clarum 
et venerabile nomen), and by not a few other promi- 


nent men “in good and regular standing.” 
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In explaining the formation of the Bible on 
purely natural principles we but fall into line with 
the whole tendency of scientific thought since the 
modern revival of knowledge. The time was when 
men contented themselves with saying, ‘God made 
the world’; and no little opposition was offered 
when the scientists set out to learn, if they could, 
when and how it was made. But now certainly the 
universe is nowise hurt by the discovery that its 
transformations (and apparently its genesis) are the 
result of natural laws which we see constantly in 
operation. Thought in regard to the Bible follows 
the same order of development. It has been said 
‘God gave the book.’ Now the question is again 
as to manner and time. And what if study into the 
making of the book, as before into the making of 
the world, leads to the positive conclusion that the 
process was a purely natural one? Are we the 
worse off for learning the ways of God in the de- 
velopment of history and of literature? Indeed 
there is no more reason why we should shrink from 
the conclusion that the government of the human 
world, the evolution of thought, of morals and re- 
ligion, are by natural law, than there was for revolt 
against the now conceded doctrine that the earth 
has taken its present form and constitution solely 


from the operation of natural causes. 


Nor is the distance between God and man 


widened by this mode of thinking. When it was 
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said that God made the universe in a week, some 
six thousand years ago, the impression was apt to 
obtain that he then withdrew from the scene. At 
all events the mind seeking to contemplate his 
activity in nature was always inclined to go back to 
that memorable week. But since creation has been 
seen to be a beginningless, ceaseless process, the 
immanency of God in nature, the immediateness of 
his activity, has been brought home to us. Similarly 
the teaching that the Bible alone is God’s word has 
tended to foster a feeling that Divinity had removed 
out of speaking distance for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years. On the contrary the breaking down of 
this exclusive claim for old time inspiration, and the 
assertion that the sole essential quality of God's 
word is ¢ruth, bring the Eternal Presence into in- 
stant communication with every pure spirit. 
Moreover a great wrong is done to the Scriptures 
themselves by the current notion that they are of a 
supernatural character. They are put under obli- 
gation to speak always in the tone of a god. There 
nave been bibles—our grandmothers had them— 
which were suited to the vindication .of such a 
theory, opening infallibly to some sweet psalm, or 
gracious parable, or divine service of charity. But 
the bibles now in use (or rather not in use) are apt 
to open perversely to the most inconvenient pas- 
sages—which it must be confessed are the more 


common—confusing. the ordinary reader with a 
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vague sense of incongruity, and disposing him to 
close the book at once lest he commit the un- 
pardonable sin of suspecting or misunderstanding 
the utterances of the Holy Ghost. So it goes with 
the many, but the few who teach must read. These, 
under the common prepossession that the book is 
the “word of God,” are forced into the attitude of 
apologists, forever on the quest of ways and means 
to save the text from any imputation of error. The 
apologist is not concerned to discover the truth, 
but to make out that a given thing zs the truth. It 
matters not that an ancient book was written under 
entirely false conceptions of the earth and its mo- 
tions, the contrary must somehow be established, 
and Genesis must be kept abreast the latest de- 
‘ ductions of geology. So in the course of a hundred 
years, while a science is being developed, the sacred 
writer is made to tell a hundred different stories 
about one and the same thing. ‘This is injustice to 
the Bible, and the longer this method is pursued 
the worse it will be for'the book. On the contrary 
interest in the reading is quickened by the new and 
rational theory of its origin. It ceases to be an 
armory of texts with which to crush an opponent, 
and takes on a purely human quality which quite 
atones for all the mistakes it contains. We read it 
as the record of a people’s highest life, a book 
unique, and yet natural as any in the world; a book 


in which are many discordant voices, as in every 
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congress of strong and ardent minds; a revelation, 
not of what isin heaven or what is to come, but 


of what is present in the soul of man. 


Some embarrassment has been felt in the prepara- 
tion of these lectures from the largeness of the sub- 
ject, and the comparative novelty of the views 
presented which would seem to require an array of 
proofs quite beyond the limits of a few addresses. 
The alternative was finally chosen of presenting as 
clearly as might be the modern view, with such 
leading evidences as time would allow, leaving the 
hearer to judge, from his own knowledge of the 
Scriptures and from further reading, of its proba- 
bility. Advantage has been taken of this publica- 
tion to supplement the text with a few notes out of 
the great mass of evidence at command, partially to 
make up for this deficiency. However, the reader 
is to be reminded that questions of this kind do not 
admit of complete demonstration. But, as between 
the new theory and the old, notwithstanding the 
latter has been bolstered up by centuries of critical 
labor, the probabilities are already overwhelmingly 
in favor of the new. And, it must be conceded, there 
isno getting beyond probability in favor of any 
theory on such a snbject. It may be possible to 
show that any given hypothesis cannot be the true 
one, but to show absolutely that another hypothesis 


zs the true one, is, in the nature of the case, impos- 


sible. 
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During the delivery of these lectures the chal- 
lenge has been heard, ‘“ Where are your proofs?” 
People forget that the old theory has no proofs 
whatever. It stands simply by the force of tradi- 
tion. There is no demonstrating its assumptions. 
And simply because the old theory is so weak on 
the score of probability, because it is found cn 
critical examination in the light now available to 
be beset with such insuperable difficulties—simply 
for this reason rational scholars have cast about for 
some other way of regarding the Bible, which shall 
better answer the requirements of reason, and at 
least have the “kelthood of being true. 

Under these conditions the question between the 
traditional and the modern view is submitted. The 
writer sincerely hopes that a few, at lezst, cf tkcse 
into whose hands his work may fall will get inside 
of the theory presented sufficiently to form a can- 
did estimate of its value as an explanation of the 
Bible in comparison with the theory it is proposed 
to replace. 

The doctrine set forth in the following pages is 
drawn mainly from the works of Dr. A. Kuenen, 
the eminent professor of theology at Lciden, to 
whose comprehensive elucidation of the whole sub- 
ject the reader is referred who desires to push these 


investigations further. 


Pik Silt WEG TURE: 
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Be common consent the most notable book 
or collection of books in the world is the 

Bible. No other literature has been so much 
written upon and talked about. It would be an 
almost endless task to enumerate the works of com- 
ment, of exegesis, of apology and of criticism that 
have appeared. And every year more and more of 
these works are launched upon the world. Add to 
this that in every sermon that is preached every 
Sunday in the year to some hundreds of thousands 
of congregations, a text is taken from this book and 
some explanation attempted; that then the special 
study is taken up in Bible-class and Sunday-school ; 
that it is enjoined as a religious duty, by the Pro- 


testant churches, at least. to pursue in private this 


reading and study,—taking all this into account, it 
may seem that this particular field is already receiv- 
ing all the attention that can profitably be given to 
it, and that a rationalist, at any rate, might better 
find some other topic. 

In this judgment I should concur but that the in- 


terest in biblical studies has. of. late been greatly 
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increased—thanks to the labors especially of a 
Dutch school of critics—by the application of 
modern scientific methods of investigation, making 
it the special duty of the Liberal pulpit to present 
in popular form the new ideas which scholars have 
brought out concerning this book. This duty has 
already been done in a very satisfactory manner by 
several Unitarian ministers,* who have put the re- 
sult of their studies in the shape of permanent con- 
tributions to the literature of the subject, and made 
it the easier for others to speak. With these aids it 
will be my fault if, in the series of discourses now 
undertaken, I fail to set before you a tolerably clear 
conception of the growth of the Hebrew literature 
according to the latest and best established view. 

It must be owned a great deal of the study given 
to the Bible is given to little purpose because it 
does not go back of a current assumption as to the 
nature of the book, and the manner and time in 
which it was written. These are the fundamental 
questions, and yet in the circles where the Bible is 
most read they are never raised. Just what notion 
the ordinary reader has of the mode in which the 
world became possessed of the Bible, he might not 
find it easy himself to say, but he has always re- 
garded it as ‘the word of God,” and he supposes 
that it, in some way, came down from God out of 
heaven. Pressed to the point, he will admit thatus 
must have been written by the hands of men, but 


* Notably, Rev. John W. Chadwick and Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
Of Mr. Chadwick’s book, ‘The Bible of To-Day,” I have made a 
free use. 
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these men were so under the control of the Holy 
Spirit that they wrote only what was dictated to 
them. The Holy Spirit was in the habit in those 
days of taking ignorant men and communicating 
through them the most astonishing wisdom. These 
different writings it is supposed were produced 
somewhat in the order in which they stand in our 
bibles, and through the persons whose names are 
there attached to them. First appeared what are 
called the five books of Moses, and then in regular 
succession the various books of history, song, wis- 
dom and prophecy. This chronological order has 
indeed become as thoroughly established as. any 
point of orthodoxy, and to raise a question as to 
the correctness of this order has even been regarded 
as rank heresy. 

Some of us went recently to hear a lecture on 
“Mistakes of Moses,’’-—a very funny lecture on,a 
somewhat serious subject. The lecturer, an avowed 
enemy of the Bible, evidently thought that, in 
showing up the “ mistakes,” he had made out a case 
against the book. I am aware that as some look at 
it this would follow. Some there are yet, no doubt, 
who are puzzled at the suggestion that Moses could 
make a mistake. But this is not the point that 
troubles the rational reader of the Bible. He knows 
that Moses was the leader of what was certainly 
nothing but a horde of barbarians, fresh {from 
Egyptian bondage; that the time was the very 
dawn of Hebrew history; that the art of writing 


the Hebrew tongue must have been only in its in- 
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fancy ;* and that this man, whatever ascendency he 
had over his people, was yet one of their number, 
partaking to some extent their ignorance and super- 
stitions. And knowing all this, the wonder of the 
rational reader is, not that Moses made some mis- 
takes, but that he did not make a thousand times 
more mistakes than would appear on the supposi- 
tion that he wrote what is accredited to him. We 
are utterly confounded at his wisdom, not at his 
ignorance. The mystery les in the wonderful pro- 
vision for future ages. How should a barbaric gen- 
eral, or law-giver, or, any man of his time, have 
produced the elaborate ritual and the fully de- 
veloped code of morals which we find in the Penta- 
teuch? This is the real question. 

The orthodox get over this difficulty in a manner 
by having recourse to the theory of a supernatural 
inspiration. Of course by this theory a perfect sys- 
tem of morals might be revealed as well by a bar- 
barian as by another. But this theory of the origin 
of the Scriptures is no longer tenable. Revelations 
are not made by handing them, cut and dried, down 
from heaven. If we are going to talk of revelation 
at all, it must be regarded as coming by natural 
courses, and as bearing a just relation to the time 

* Some question is even raised as to the art of writing being known 
at all at the exodus. The fact has been assumed on the strength of 
the tradition that Moses inscribed the Ten Commandments in stone, 
and from two or three references to writing in the Pentateuch. But 
since we have learned the late date of the Pentateuch, its evidence 
on such a matter is very weak. The Egyptians at that time were 
writing only in hieroglyphs, and there is some difficulty in thinking 


that the Hebrews had the art of writing in characters representing 
sounds. 
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and place of its appearance. While it is considered 
on one side a divine inspiration, it must, on the 
other, be considered as an outcome of human con- 
ditions. The best thought of a barbaric age about 
God and about human obligations must still be bar- 
baric, by any rational view, even when we admit a 
doctrine of inspiration. 

The only way out of this difficulty is to say that 
Moses could never have written these books which 
are called by his name. But aside from the fact 
that he must have been incompetent to produce the 
writings, it would have been the hight of absurdity 
to offer such a scheme of ecclesiastical organization 
to an utterly rude and barbarian people, as the 
Israelites must then have been. These degraded 
rovers of the desert, comparable to no people that 
we know, unless it be the wild Indians of our 
western wilderness—what could they do with all 
the machinery elaborated to such infinite detail in 


Leviticus? Vhey wanted nothing to worship but a 


fetich 
use no ceremonial beyond a wild dance and such 


any stone or tree would serve; they could 


magic incantations as belong to worship among the 
uncivilized races in all ages. 

This is not an unwarranted inference as to the 
then state of the Israelites. The traditions of their 
bondage in Egypt, of their atrocities in Canaan, and 
of their subsequent miserably idolatrous condition, 
all go to confirm what is in itself a reasonable sup- 
position, that the beginnings of this people were 


laid in a very low order of culture. No man among 
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them could have produced the Pentateuch; nor 
could they have understood it, or made any use of 
it, had it by any miracle been given them. 

This first condition for forming a correct judg- 
ment of the books, their date and authorship, has 
been very generally disregarded both by friends and 
foes. Apologists go back to the age of the exodus 
and seem not to dream but that they are to find the 
moral perceptions and the theological ideas of the 
foremost people of this present time. The marginal 
notes of our Bibles and the tone of most commenta- 
tors presuppose that Moses was a cultivatcd gentle- 
man, and that his followers, bating a rather vexatious 
instability, were quite up to our average city con- 
gregations. The avowed enemies of the Bible at- 
tack the book on the same assumption, and bring 
the prophet of the old time to as sharp an account 
for his sayings and doings as though he were a 
preacher in one of our metropolitan pulpits. This 
method leads to nothing. It ignores the historic 
realities, and carries us round and round in a circle 
of vagaries. The first necessity for an understand- 
ing of the Old Vestament Scriptures is a correct 
notion, in outline, of the development and career of 
the Hebrew people. Knowing what the people 
were in their different stages of progress, we may be 
able to judge to some extent from the character of 
any writing in what age it was written. The same 
principles are applicable in an investigation of the 
literature of Israel which we apply to the study of 


any other literature. In Israel, as elsewhere, history 
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and song, law and ritual, were developed along with 
the growth of the people. Long before the art of 
writing was known, the ancients composed rude 
poems which were repeated from mouth to mouth. 
These poems among people of more organizing 
faculty than the Hebrews received addition and re- 
finements from the minstrels, until, caught up and 
completed by some master mind, the compacted 
whole became a great epic. But such a completed 
work does not date from the period of the events it 
chronicles. Homer is back in the dim days of Gre- 
cian history, but the events he relates, if they are 
events, occurred centuries before. Homer no doubt 
gathered up and fused into a continuous tale the 
fragments of minstrelsy which the lips of many gen- 
erations had brought down to him. At any rate, 
fugitive songs of battle and victory, tales of adven- 
tures and wars, were current among the Hebrews 
from a time dating back possibly in some cases even 
beyond the days of Moses. At first they were not 
written, for the people had no knowledge of writing. 
These war-songs and narratives told the half legend- 
ary tales of the origin of the tribe, of the triumphant 
passage out of Egyptian bondage, of the glories of 
their first great leader, of the marvelous achievements 
of his successor. Whenever these barbarians learned 
the art of writing, these songs and legends were 
doubtless the first things recorded; and with these 
the literature of the people began. Fragments at 
least of these oldest writings are embedded in what 
are called the historical books of the Bible. Some 
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of these writings are there called by name, as the 
Book of Fasher, The Wars of Fahveh ,* other early 
fragments are the fen words commonly called the 
Ten Commandments, Jacob’s Blessing,t the Song of 
Deborah,t, the. “‘ Book , of Covenants.”§ These 
earliest written documents the best scholars now 
conclude appeared from 800 to 1000 years B. C.,, 
that is to say, from 300 to 500 years after the death 
of Moses. 

Before the writing of the books of Jasher|| and 
of The Wars of Jahveh,4] the very names of which 
have been strange now these thousands of years— 
before these books were written, that is, during the 
time of Moses, and some centuries after, Israel pro- 
duced no literature whatever. The people had their 
legends and war-songs, their traditions, more or 
less historical, which passed from mouth to mouth, 
some of which long afterward were written down 
and are preserved in one and another book of the 
Old Testament, but nothing more. 

A true historic picture of Israel must then be the 
basis of a just examination into the age and author- 
ship of the various portions of the Old Testament. 


* Written in the common version, ‘‘ Jehovah.” Both the true 
orthography and the true pronunciation of the word are in doubt, but 
scholars are agreed that “ Jehovah,” at any rate, is wrong. I have 
given the spelling that seems to be preferred, though the pronuncia- 
tion is better indicated by the form used in the “ Bible for Learners,” 
Yahweh. 

TyGem. lise 

{ Judges y. 

§ A set of practical rules for the regulation of a somewhat primi- 
tive society, found in Ex, xxi.-xxili. To. 

laKOshinexen po uuuerGamiuninenes 

§| Num. xxi. 14. 
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The outlines of such a picture represent that people 
emerging from Egypt somewhere about 1320* B. C., 
in acondition beneath what we now characterize as 
a low order of civilization. They appear to have 
preserved some tradition of a migration into Egypt 
some centuries before from the North-east, which 
was probably well founded, as from Egyptian 
records we know that tribes kindred to the Hebrews 
did come down from that quarter and were absorbed 
into the population of the kingdom. The stories of 
Jacob and the other patriarchs must not be accepted 
as historical. They are at most only reminiscences 
of tribal movements, the far-off, mostly forgotten 
experience of a people taking on a personal form for 
the sake of prolonging the recollection. The most 
we can gather is that this nomadic tribe was drawn 
into Egypt in the track of the conquering Hyksos,t 
or Shepherd kings, who held possession of Lower 
Egypt from about 2100 to 1580 B. C. These were 
a people of kindred race to the - Hebrews, and 
naturally offered them asylum. But when in 1580 
the native Egyptians reconquered their country, the 
Hebrews were subjected to intolerable oppressions, 
from which they at length broke away and returned 
to a nomadic life. Whatever civilization they had 

* The marginal notes in the common version have it Iqgrt B. C., 
but there appears to have gone into the reckoning of the time be- 
tween Moses and David about 170 years too much. Forty years are 
given to the reign of Saul, who, according to recent critics, ruled only 
two years. Other chronological amendments are made of the period 
of the Judges to bring the exodus down to the date required by 
Egyptian history and the monumental inscriptions. 


} Flavius Josephus, with a view to glorify his own race, makes the 
Hyksos themselves to be the ancestors of the Israelites. 
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vained in the early part of their stay in Egypt was 
crushed out in the subsequent years of their bond- 
age, and they returned to the desert probably in as 
low a condition as they had left it. The god they 
worshiped was certainly a conception that could 
command no reverence in the modern world. The 
name given him, commonly written Jehovah, accord- 
ing to the philologists, is better written Fahuch. 
For psychological reasons as well, it is desirable to 
substitute that word. The term “ Jehovah,’ from 


fone association with Christian names of deity, su 
° 5 


Cs 
gests a conception which has no likeness to the early 
Hebrew idea, and obstructs a just criticism by inter- 
posing a term which has acquired an undue sanctity 
to our ears. The Jahveh of that early time was the 
twin brother of Moloch, a fierce and merciless being, 
reflecting the temper of a race of barbarians let loose 
from grinding oppression. Another name they had 
for him was “‘ Shaddai,”’ meaning, according to Kut- 
nen, ‘* The Violent One.” Glorious as was the idea 
of divinity finally developed by this people, in those 
carly centuries we may be sure they were no better 
off in respect of their religion than the tribes around 
them. They worshipped idols like the rest.* Their 
superstitions were of the grossest, their social life 

* See Judges W137 wl. ops Vie Op 25 Senn ten Oke ataeny ia, oem 
xii, 10. Even so late as the time of Jeremiah the prophet could say: 
“According to the number of thy cities are thy gods, O Judah!” 
Kuenen observes: ‘‘ This polytheism of the mass of the people can- 
not be regarded as a subsequent innovation; on*the contrary every- 
thing is in favor of its originality. In the accounts of the preceding 
centuries we never seek for it in vain. But—and this is decisive— 
the prophets’ conception of Jahveh’s being and of his relation to 
Israel is inexplicable, unless the god whom they now acknowledge 
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such as pertains to roving bands of semi-savages. 
All they had to commend them wasa leader. Moses 
is evidently to be reckoned among the world’s 
heroes. He held his people together and took the 
first steps toward making of them a nation. It is 
not unlikely that he instituted some religious re- 
forms and that the Ten Commandments, in some 
incipient shape, came from him. But after the 
death of Moses for a long time the tribe appears to 
have made small progress. The story of Joshua’s 
wars is an enormous exaggeration. No such trium- 


to be the enly one was at first only one of many gods,’”—Re- 
ligion of Israel, Vol. 1. p. 223. There is goed reason to suppose that 
the Israelites in the early times worshiped Baal very generally, 
Among the indications I will mention only the fact that many proper 
names of that time are compounéled with Baal, as Jerubbaal, Eshbaal, 
etc. In the transition from this idolatrous worship in after years the 
termination -baal was changed to ‘‘-bosheth,’’ which means shame; 
the new name becoming a memorial of the fact above stated, 

It is not to be overlooked that many of the images of which the 
prophets complain that the land was full even in their day 
were probably images of Jahveh. We know that upon the organiza- 
tion of the Northern kingdom the worship of Jahveh under the form 
of a young bull was perpetuated at Bethel and at Dan, where Jero- 
boam built temples in competition with that of Jerusalem, expressly 
because it was too far for the people to go to Jerusalem to worship, 
A gilded calf was set up in each of these temples, and the king de- 
clared to the people that this was their god “‘w hich brought them up 
out of the land of Egypt.” This thing, we are told, “* decame a sin.” 
Mark now the reason given why this worship became a sin, It was 
not a sin fer se in the reckoning of the writer of Kings, it would seem, 
It ‘“‘became a sin, for the people went to worship before the one 
eyen unto Dan” (too far from Jegusalem), and because the king made 
priests of some ‘‘ who were not of the sons of Levi.” (1 Kings xii. 
28, seq. Compare Hosea viii. 5, 6.) Referring to these gilded 
images of Jahveh, Hosea says: “* They speak (pray) to them, Sacrt- 
Jficing men they kiss calves”; from which it is only too plain that the 
custom of human sacrifices to Jahveh held on down to his day (about 
800 B. C.). These facts afford the best indications of what the style 
of worship was in earlier times, which we may be sure becomes more 
crude and heathenish the further we go back from the days of Hosea. 
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phal entry was made into Canaan, and no such ruth- 
less and wholesale butchery ever took place as is 
there related.* On the contrary, from the death of 
Moses down to Saul, the Hebrews were ina state 
of anarchy and in peril of utter extermination at 
each other’s hands. They divided into numerous 
tribes, having the same incoherency that we ob- 
serve among so many tribes of wild Indians, and 
committing upon each other the same heartless 
atrocities. The legends left of this period havea 
much better basis of fact than those concerning the 
Mosaic and earlier ages, and no one can read them 
as they stand in the Book of Judges without getting 
some impression of the miserable state in which the 
Hebrews were then existing. Their low condition 
is so obvious that it has been customary to regard 
this as a period of decadence, into which the people 
were suffered to fall on account of their sins. — Pos- 
sibly there had been some decline, but there is not 
adequate reason to suppose they had ever been 
much better off. They were the same roving, 
bloody-handed bandits from the first. Many re- 
publicans have been gratified with the recorded an- 


ree) 


tipathy of the people of that age toward kingly rule; 


* The evidence of this is conclusive, and the fact will be more 
readily admitted when we come to take into consideration the late 
origin of the book of Joshua. For the present it will suffice to re- 
mind the reader that Israel was not at that time, nor for long after, 
a nation, united and prepared for such a conquest. What is more, 
these very towns which Joshua is said to have destroyed, and these 
very tribes which he exterminated, are shortly after none the worse 
for it, and in fact prove quite too strong to be exterminated again.— 
Judges i. 17; iv. v.; x. 3-5. Compare Num. xxi. I-3, with Josh. 
xii. 4. 
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but the fact is they were in such a state of dissen- 
sion that they could not unite under one head. 
Occasionly a chief of some tribe would acquire suf- 
ficient prestige to bring under his direction one or 
two other tribes and do something notable, leav- 
ing a name for valor; as in the case of Gideon and 
of Deborah, but the remaining tribes would inter- 
pose their jealousies and treacheries to prevent any 
conclusive triumph out of which the unification of 
Israel might have become possible. 

Now through all this obscure period the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew religion must have been about 
as slow as the development of the commonwealth. 
We may be sure,on the one hand, that no elaborate 
ritual was formed, and, on the other, that no refined 
morality was taught. A class of prophets sprung 
up who combined zeal for Jahveh with a merciless- 
ness toward the Canaanites, the very thought of 
which makes the blood run cold. Their chief office 
seems to have been to fire the people up to conflicts 
with their neighbors. They performed the simple 
functions of priests—functions which bore no re- 
semblance to the duties of the priesthood afterwards 
laid down in the Pentateuch—consisting largely in 
the care of a great fetich called the Ark. About this 
fetich the superstitions of the people gathered for 
centuries. Its presence in battle had the magical 
power of giving victory to Hebrew arms; or, if the 
fortunes of war proved adverse, and the ark fell into - 
the hands of the enemy, it wrought such havoc 


among them that they were glad to bring it back. 


ae, THE WARS OF THE GODS. 


A shocking disregard of the humane sentiments on 
the part of Jahveh and his people characterizes the 
legends relating to that time. Thus we have the 
story that once when the Philistines were returning 
the captured ark to the Israelites, the people of a cer- 
tain town received it with too familiar an affection, 
venturing to raise the lid and look into it. For this 
fault fifty thousand of them—or, to be exact, fifty 
thousand and seventy—were smitten dead by the 
hand of ‘jJahveh himseli.* ~The best “semantaot 
Jahveh, as in all savage races the best servant of the 
tribal god, is he who kills the most of the worship- 
ers of some other god. The trouble with Saul in 
the eyes of Samuel, the prophet of Jahveh, was that 
he was not sufficiently possessed with the passion of 
exterminating the neighboring tribes.t 

Now this is precisely the spirit we should natu- 
rally expect to find in the religion of a primitive 
people, just such a spirit as characterizes the begin- 
nings of any nation. A people's god at first per- 
tains to that people alone. Other tribes have other 
gods, and between these rival divinities there are 
jealousies and bitter hatreds. The religious chief- 
tain who has at heart the honor of his god will find 

* 7 Sam. vi. Ig. Compare 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7- 

+ This sufficiently appears from the account of the prophet’s with- 
drawal from the king (1 Sam. xv.). Saul conquered the Amelekites 
with great slaughter, but spared Agag the king, the cattle, sheep, &c., 
whereat Samuel was incensed and furiously berated him. Tinally he 
said, ‘‘ Bring ye hither to me Agag, the king of the Amelekites.” In 
all humility ‘‘ Agag came unto him delicately, and said, ‘Surely the 
bitterness of death is past ;’”’ it is time to have an end of bloodshed. 


The account concludes: ‘‘ dnd Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before 
Fahveh in Gilgal,” 
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his piety prompting him to attack his neighbors 
even when political considerations might counsel 
peace. Thus the “spiritual power,” the priesthood, 
in a rude community is apt to be the most belli- 
gerent of all;* and so we find it to have been with 
the Hebrews. 

However he failed to satisfy the religious zealots, 
it is evident that Saul obtained a political ascend- 
ency over the dissentient tribes, and did the first 
substantial work after Moses for the founding of a 
Hebrew nation. His fame is obscured by the evi- 
dent ill-will of the sacerdotal party, which transferred 
its admiration to a more unscrupulous man of blocd 
who became his successor. David closely filled the 
prophetic ideal of a leader, and by a series of san- 
guinary wars succeeded in establishing himself as a 
veritable king. At his hand the tribes round about, 


one after another, came to grief, the dominion of 


< 
Israel was extended in all directions, Jebus, the site 
of Jerusalem and the last stronghold of the Canaan- 
ites, was besieged and taken, and there the victorious 
chieftain established his seat of government. Such 
distinguished success in arms threw a glamour 
around this man’s name which to this day has made 
him pass for what he was not. He has been made 
out a saint, and credited with writing the book of 
Psalms, the most spiritual part of the Old Testa- 

* This is true ina sense of communities not so very rude, Ke- 


ligious wars hold on down into the present age. Sectarian feuds are 
still about the bitterest, and are nursed by the spiritual power. The 


«e 


opposing pulpits “show fight’ when the congregations are peaceful 


to the point of somnolence. 
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ment, and indeed of the whole Bible; and even the 
gospel writers were anxious to make it appear that 
Jesus was descended in direct line from him. But, 
as we see him, David was only another barbarian. 
He suited in most respects the religious leaders of 
his tribe, but he suited them because of his whole- 
sale butcheries and most abominable cruelties.* 
Not from such a man nor in an age which delighted 
in such a man did there spring the sweet pieties of 
the psalms, or the lofty moralities of the Pentateuch. 
Down to David's time, we are not even yet at the 
age of Hebrew literature. Not for two hundred 
years yet was any book of the Bible written. 
Legends and fragments of narative only, began to 
take literary form. Deborah's songt and other 
legends of the book of Fudges, anda prophetic utter- 
ance of mingled blessing and cursing on the twelve 
tribes, put into the mouth of Jacob,t date from 
David's reign, or a little before, and during his reign, 
or not long after, some narrative or legendary books 
appeared which are no longer extant, the Book of 
Jasher, the Book of the Wars of Jahveh, before re- 
ferred to, and possibly a few others. Thus desper- 
ately poor was Hebrew literature even in the days 
of Solomon, who came to the throne in 1o18 B. C. 

* Here is the record of his treatment of prisoners of war. Hehad 
captured the city of Rabbah, the Ammonite capital, ‘‘and he brought 
forth the people that were therein, and put them under saws, and 
under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass 


through the brick-kiln (7. ¢., roasted them alive); azd thus he did unto 
all the cities of the children of Ammon.” 1 Sam. xii, 31. 


+ Judges v, 
i Gent xix. 
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Solomon inherited a kingdom and peace, for his 
father had conquered both and so ruthlessly treated 
the vanquished that they could scarcely lift the 
sword again. He set himself therefore to build a 
city and gather about him the luxuries of the east. 
Neither the splendors nor the dissipations of this 
monarch probably ever reached anything like the 
pitch which the descriptions would have us think, 
nor is there any good reason to suppose him pos- 
sessed of that unequaled wisdom with which he has 
been credited. It is unlikely that he ever busied 
himself in literary pursuits, and it is tolerably cer- 
tain that there is no word of the Bible that he ever 
wrote. I have thought more of the book since | 
found that out, for it always seemed to me that a 
man reputed to have Seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines was not a suitable vehicle of 
the Holy Ghost, or, to put it in other words, was 
not ina position to teach morals to this modern 
world. , But, as we very well know, the old writers 
never let a story suffer for want of strength, and, for 
the sake of round numbers, would think nothing of 
throwing in a couple or six hundred women in a 


case like this. 


The enthusiasms of war united the people under 
Saul and David, and the old feuds slumbered through 
Solomon’s reign, but only to break out afresh at the 
news of his death. The northern portion of the 
kingdom, composed of the most turbulent tribes, 
revolted. Thenceforth the stream of Hebrew his- 


tory flows in two channels for two hundred and fifty- 
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nine years, when the Northern kingdom passes out 
of existence. These two and a half centuries form 
a most eventful period, as they are marked by in- 
vasions from the East, the mighty empire of Assyria 
having risen to supreme power in Asia. In various 
ways the situation resulted in developing wonder- 
fully the genius of the people. The necessities of 
defense stirred them to a noble patriotism. The 
vision of the thinkers was widened, and the peril of 
the nation moved the prophetic spirit to a lofty 
seriousness. The first utterances of this age of 
prophecy have not been preserved to us, except in 
uncertain fragments, and the record of the time is 
largely encumbered with legend. But about the be- 
ginning of the eighth century B. C. the prophets 
begin to write out their words, and then appear in 
their completed form the oldest books of the Bible, 
bearing the names of Amos and Hosea. At this 
point we are five hundred years from Moses and the 
so-called books of Moses are not yet written. Here 
and there a fragment of tradition had been put in 
writing which was finally embodied in the Penta- 
teuch, but the composition of those books with their 
elaborate legal regulations was far off in the future. 
This is the point at which the new criticism has re- 
versed the old theory concerning the relative age of 
the various parts of the Bible. It has until recently 
been taken for granted that the books were earliest 
written which refer to the earliest time; a conclu- 
sion which no more follows in the case of Hebrew 


than in the case of English books. We might as 
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well suppose that since Tennyson’s Idyls treat of 
King Arthur, and Hume’s History treats of James 
and Charles and later rulers, therefore the Idyls 
must have been written before Hume. 

But to adhere for the present to our historical 
sketch, which must form the basis of our judgment 
on the age of the books. Upon the division of the 
people after the death of Solomon, numerous kings, 
more or less barbarian, followed each other in rapid 
succession on the throne of the Northern kingdom. 
Some of these fell into the ways of Solomon and 
encouraged the worship of foreign gods. It would 
seem that the ten tribes in the beginning of their 
separate existence were more inclined to sonolatry* 
than were the people of Judah, for from the North 
came the first indignant protest against the service 
of other gods than Jahveh. Elijah and Elisha are 
the names with which it is associated. These men 
wrote no books, they contented themselves with 
smiting the land with the rod of their mouth. They 
are enveloped in tales of marvel and we see them 
but dimly. But we see enough to know that they 
stood out stoutly for the exclusive worship of 
Jahveh. They are representatives of the national 

* A convenient word to indicate the worship of one god. ‘The 
distinction between monolatry and monotheism is to be carefully 
marked, as the latter was reached only by struggling up through the 
former. Originally the Hebrews, in common with surrounding tribes, 
worshiped many gods. Afterwards and for many centuries their 
religious leaders, while acknowledging the existence of other gods, 
taught that Israel should worship Jahveh alone. This was the stage 
of monolatry. Finally came by the voice of the greatest prophets 
the declaration that Jahveh was the one and only God, all other 


objects of religious adoration being nothing but phantoms of super- 
stitious imaginations. And this was monotheism. 
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religion in its best estate at that time. They freely 
admitted that there were other gods beside Jahveh.* 
In their way they were fierce and cruel, after the 
spirit of their time, yet not without their noble 
points of character. Elijah attained an extraordi- 
nary renown, and has remained a conspicuous, half- 
mythical personage to the present time. The legend 
has it that he went off to heaven in a chariot of fire, 
and the superstition has been current for thousands 
of years that he now and then comes back again.t 
All this indicates that a considerable period inter- 
vened between Elijah’s death and the writing of the 
book of Kings, in which his career is sketched. This 
intervening time was a period of great mental ac- 
tivity, of moral and religious progress, and so in the 
record we doubtless have the rough character of 
these first great prophets somewhat toned down, 
but still we can see in the picture the ineffaceable 
traits of the primitive barbarian. The story of the 
great miracle test with the prophets of Baal, how- 
ever little foundation of fact there may be in it, 
shows us the spirit of the man. He has four hun- 
dred and fifty of these priests in his power, and pro- 
poses to them that they call down fire from heaven 
to consume a sacrifice. He taunts them with their 
failure in a sufficiently brutal manner, and when he 
has abused them in this way to his heart’s content, 


he takes them aside and with his own hand kills 


s 


I IIMS HO eels eh IGhivoisat, By sievanl, 29-38. 


+ See Malachi iv. 5; Matt. xi. r4, and the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew. 
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every one of them.* This is the sort of person the 
foremost prophet was even so late as fifty years after 
the death of Solomon. Weare reminded of Samuel 
hewing Agag to pieces “before the face of Jahveh 
in Gilgal.” We must wait for different style of men 
from these before we can have the moral precepts 
which are scattered through the Pentateuch. 
Gradually a fairer spirit is developed. The disci- 
pline of these trying years tells upon the Hebrew 
mind. In the next century after Elijah we see the 
manifestation of nobler things. Amos in the South- 
ern kingdom, and Hosea in the Northern, and, after 
them, Isaiah and Micah, mark the arrival of the clas- 
sic period of Hebrew literature. Then for the first 
time it became possible for some prophet to write 
the nucleus of what became bv successive incre- 
ments and emendations the so-called books of 
Moses. That is to say, some time in this century— 
the eighth B. C.—what are called the prophetic nar- 
ratives (in distinction from the priestly or sacerdotal) 
now contained in Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and 
also in Joshua, Samuel and Kings, appeared in the 
primitive form. These narratives have undergone 
several redactions by different hands, but still re- 
tain, no doubt, much of their original character. 
We have reached now a period of which we have 
some authentic account from men who lived in the 
time of which they wrote, and henceforward there 
is agreement among the critics as to the general 


course of history. Concerning the preceding cen- 


* y Kings xvill. 40. 
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turies which I have hastily sketched, much is neces- 
sarily matter of inference; but from traditions which 
bear all the marks of validity we have gathered 
facts, culled almost at random out of a multitude 
that point in the same way, which authorize a re- 
consideration of the whole question touching the 
date and authorship of the Old Testament books. 


This cursory statement of the ground taken by 
the new school of criticism has seemed necessary to 
make intelligible the more specific application of its 
theory which will be made in the following lec- 
tures. This theory it will be observed, involves the 
idea that the Hebrew literature was an evolution 
and not a miracle. It would seem that, even in the 
absence of evidence, this idea ought to commend 
itself to every reasonable mind. But the evidence 
in support of it is of the strongest. If we admit the 
old view of the relative age of the books, facts re- 
main, recorded in the books themselves, which still 
show an increasing barbarism as we go back. The 
course of Joshua, of Samuel and Saul toward the 
Canaanites, the atrocities of David, the debaucheries 
of Solomon, contrast so vividly with the lives of 
Jeremiah and his fellow prophets, that we instine- 
tively revolt at any classification which sets these 
men in one category. If then a moral and religious 
progress is shown even from the books whose authors 
had no idea of such progress, who supposed that the 
golden age was behind them, it may certainly be 
taken as an established fact. But, this fact once es- 


tablished, the old theory in regard to the age of 
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these books becomes untenable. It will not do any 
longer to place the composition of an elaborated 
system of public worship like Levefecus, or a highly 
spiritual presentation of the moral law like Deuter- 
onomy, at the beginning. If there was a progressive 
development of the true religion in Israel, as is suf- 
ficiently indicated by the facts above adduced. then 
these writings must have had their place in a pro- 
gressive order, and the making of the Bible becomes 
intelligible. 

And it is to be borne in mind that there is the 
strongest possible presumption that the literature of 
this people was a natural growth. This is the view 
that ought to be taken until positive proof to the 
contrary is presented. No such proof ever has been 
or ever can be offered. I have given some reasons 
to show that Moses could never have written the 
Pentateuch, and I think the case is established as 
well as the proof of a negative ever can be. But it 
needs now to say that no shred of proof has ever 
been offered to show that Moses did write the Pen- 
tateuch. Such an authorship has simply been as- 
sumed in an uncritical age for a purpose, which I 
shall explain by and by, and perpetuated by tradi- 
tion. Now that the scientific study of history has 
fixed certain canons of judgment in such a matter, 
this unsupported assumption must give way. And 
with it must go the whole conception of a thorough- 
ly developed system of religion being given outright 
toa primitive people. The notion that the Hebrews 


were monotheists from the days of Moses, having a 
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pure and exalted worship, is akin to the fallacy that 
the wild Indians worship one Great Spirit. As has 
been truly said of our Indians, so we may say of the 
Hebrews of the time of the exodus and for centuries 
afterwards, their religion was only a form of demon- 
ology. They believed in the gods of the other 
nations as well as in their own Jahveh, all of whom 
were blood-thirsty, treacherous and terrible. Their 
preference for Jahveh lay in the fancy that he was 
the most terrible of all, E] Shaddai, the Mighty, the 
Violent One. This was the beginning, and we may 
well believe it took six centuries to reach the 
spiritual and majestic utterances of Isaiah. Progress 
in the lower stages of culture is always slow, and it 
is in accordance with the observed facts of evolution 
everywhere that five of these six centuries were oc- 


cupied in passing out of barbarism. 


Speco Dai be LURE. 


THE AGE OF PROPHECY. 


T has become an accepted principle with well- 
|; eas people that every excellent thing is the 

result of growth. Nations rise to political power 
through slow stages of development. Civilization 
and religion rise out of the primitive savagery 
through age-long ascending gradations. History 
teaches nothing so clearly as this. And there is the 
strongest presumption that the true history of Israel 
forms no exception. It is fair to assume that the 
Hebrews began their career in a low stage of bar- 
barism, just as did the English, the French, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and every other ancient and 
modern people. Starting out with this view I 
hastily sketched in the preceding lecture the history 
of Israel down to the time of the great prophets, 
guided by the indications of the legends concerning 
the earlier ages. These legends afford strong con- 
firmation of the view, in itself reasonable, that this 
people arose in the process of centuries from a wild 
tribe of the desert, and that its noble religion was 
a growth from the lowest form of idolatry. The 


highest authority on the subject assures us that ?¢ 
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2s tmpossible to show that we have any writing of this 
people produced before the year 800 B. C. In the cen- 
tury following this date some efforts were made to 
gather up the floating traditions relating to early 
times and mould them into a connected narrative. 
Now. we must know that writers of history of that 
age and race did not do their work in the manner 
of modern historians. They had no idea of tracing 
the development of customs, institutions, ideas of 
government or of religion. Their stock of historical 
material consisted of tales, more or less legendary, 
which had passed from mouth to mouth for hun- 
dreds of vears, some of them possibly for a thou- 
sand years. The longer these stories had been pre- 
served in this way the more they had grown in 
marvels, creating an impression that in the early 
time Jahveh had manifested himself* much more 
freely in behalf of his people. Thus the old time 
came to be thought the best time, the time when 
God mixed with men and made known his will. It 

* Tt is always to be observed that the miraculous element in re- 
ligious history requires for its evolution a vista of past time. A 
clearly supernatural event has neyer yet been recorded by competent 
eye-witnesses. Such transactions are always more or less remote 
from the time of the person who narrates them. The Bible books 
themselves are a conspicuous illustration of this. The men who write 
of what is passing under their own observation, though they are, in 
the spirit of their time, of the opinion that a miracle is as likely to 
happen as anything, give us generally a narration of purely natural 
events; as, for imstance, Ezra, Nehemiah, Jeremiah. Only those who 
undertake to relate what happened before their day, embellish their 
accounts with miracles. This is a very important consideration in 
handling this troublesome question, as it goes far to explain the cur- 
rency of such stories and at the same time saves the writers from the 


charge of inventing them. The miracle-stories were found ready- 
made. 
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was the idea of the writers of the legal and historical . 
books to make the highly developed religion of their 
time date back from the very beginnings of the 


Hebrew race. This was a perfectly honest inten- 
tion, although it was to violate the whole philosophy 
of history. But fortunately it was impossible to 
carry it out. The traditions many of them did not 
fit well into such a scheme, and now 2500 years after 
the work was done, they serve to rectify our judg- 
ment of the whole representation. We find enough 
of these early recollections to show that the Hebrews 
were a rude and barbarous race at the outset and 
long after their migration to Canaan; that they were 
at first fetich-worshipers,* reverencing stones and 
trees; afterwards fire-worshipers;t that they be- 
lieved in many gods of whom Jahveh was the chief ;+ 
that they worshiped him under the form of a bull ;§ 


* See Gen. xxviii. 18, and xxxy. 14, where it is said Jacob ‘‘ set up 
a pillar of stone, and he poured a drink offering thereon, and he 
poured oil thereon.” See also Ex. xy. 25; Deut. xvi. 21; Josh. iv. 
Mee eO meV £7 XadV, 20,27 \ndoes 1x. 5%) F Sam. vi. 18% vil. 12. 
Jahveh is called the “stone of Israel” (Gen. xlix. 24) not in metaphor 
but through the survival in speech of a reminiscence of the original 
stone-worship. 

+ See Ex, iti, 2; xix. 18. The warnings against the fire-worship 
(Ley, xviii. 21; Deut. xviii. 19; 2 Kings xvii. 17) have no point un- 
less even as late as the time of these writings the people were still 
given to that worship. 

tee Bay xxii, 287 Xxili. 24, 32; Deut..x. 17, e2 passime. 

§ See note on page 19. The worship of the golden calf in the 
desert of Sinai (Ex. xxxii.) if a correct tradition, and there seems no 
reason to doubt it, was certainly not the worship of a strange god, 
but of Jahveh himself, under a form which was persistent in Israel, 
holding on for five hundred years and more. The young bull was 
proclaimed as a representation of the god “which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt,” and this is the very designation by which 
Jahveh is known. There was no intent in this business to depart 
from the worship of the god of Israel, and the only reasonable ex- 
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that the custom was long prevalent among them of 


BY, 


offering human sacrifices.* Thus truth comes out, 
and we are bound to suppose that the theory of the 
writers of these histories is a-mistaken one; that 
they carried back into the age of Moses ideas and 
institutions which belonged to an age six or seven 
hundred years after Moses. 

This being the case it is desirable first to consider 
the condition of Israel at the time of the great 
prophets. For this purpose we have some reliable 
data iu the writings of the prophets themselves, and 
in the historical books written during this period. 

The age of the prophets was subsequent to the 
disruption of the kingdom at the death of Solomon. 
For, though Moses is loosely called a prophet, he 
was without that quality of inspiration by which 
this order is distinguished in history. The ancient 
races all had their oracles of more or less repute, 
soothsayers, fortune-tellers, or whatever we choose 
planation of such an occurrence and of its repetition all through the 
early history of this people is to suppose that it was once their ac- 
cepted mode of worship, Of this the horns of the altar are a relic; 
also the twelve brazen bulls supporting the molten sea in the temple. 
See further 1 Kings xii. 28, 32; 2 Kings x. 29; Ps. lxviil. 30; Hosea 
Ne ge ORE re Nee Nile Xp 

* The prophet Micah could not have said with any pertinency: 

‘Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?”’ 
if such things were not done in his time. And tradition makes 
Jahveh command Abraham to make a burnt offering of his son. 
(Gen, xxii. 2.) Hosea charges (xiii, 2) against the Ephraimites that 


‘“ sacrificing men, they kiss calves.”’ (Kuenen’s version.) David makes 
an offering to Jahveh of seven of Saul’s sons. (2 Sam. xxi. I-Tq.) 
Saul proposes to sacrifice his own son. (1 Sam. xy. 44.) See also 
Samuel's offering of Agag (I Sam. xv. 33) and Jephthah’s immolation 
of his own daughter. (Judges x1.) For further references to this 
matter see Lev. xvii. 21; 2 Kings xviii. 17; Jer. xix. 5. 
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to call them, to whom the people resorted for light 
on dark questions. ‘“Seers’’ these persons were 
called among the Israelites down to the time of 
Samuel, when, we are told, some of them had come 
to be called prophets. The nobler title suited the 
advance they had made from vulgar sooth-saying to 
be the leaders of the people and the counselors of 
kings. This advance we may be sure was slow, and 
the earliest prophets were of necessity superstitious, 
bloody-handed men. No written law or code of 
morals then existed. A few orally transmitted reg- 
ulations had come down from Moses, but as yet 
there was no instituted form of religion or educa- 
tion. Samuel’s “school of the prophets” was a 
school only in the sense of being an assemblage, as 
we say ‘“aschool of fishes.” Jahveh was worshiped, 
but only as one of many gods, worshiped with cruel 
and bloody rites, and occasionally at least with 
human sacrifices. 

We find in Samuel small traces of that high moral 
quality which draws us to the great prophets of the 
eighth century. A far finer spirit is marked in 
Nathan who hesitated not to rebuke King David 
for his sins, but of him we see only alittle. The 
prosperous days of the kingdom were ripening and 
deepening the spirit of prophecy, but its hour of 
utterance was not yet. David's inhumanities and 
Solomon’s voluptuousness met with no such denun- 
ciations as they would have received if an Isaiah or 
a Jeremiah had lived in those days. On the con- 
trary we have related to us the splendor of that 
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period, and it remained ever after a golden age in 
the imagination of Israel. It belonged to the theory 
of the prophets that the outward success of the two 
great monarchs arose from fidelity to the service of 
Jahveh; and in accordance with that theory as little 
is said of their lapses as possible, while detailed ac- 
counts are furnished of their glorious achievements. 
So ever afterward the bright picture of this triumphal 
period served as a back-ground against which to set 
the misfortunes which came upon Ephraim and 
Judah, as the prophets thought, on account of their 
sins. When, after Solomon, the tribes which had 
been held together by a strgng arm flew assunder 
and disasters thickened upon the divided kingdoms, 
the real career of prophecy began. Indeed it was a 
prophet* who instigated the rebellion of the ten 
tiibes, and that movement was probably in part a 
revulsion from the too liberal style of Solomon’s re- 
ligion. Such cordiality to all manner of gods would, 
it was feared, if continued through another reign, 
result in the destruction of all that was distinctive 
in the religion of Israel. The revolted tribes set 
out with a more exclusive worship of Jahveh. 
Jeroboam built up the sacred places and established 
two national temples, one in the north and one in 
the south of his kingdom. In these he placed the 
gilt image of a bull to represent Jahveh, so repro- 
ducing the old style of worship in vogue before the 
time of David. What thought those fathers of the 
prophets, Elijah and Elisha, of this bull worship? 


Ahijah; see 1 Kings xi. 29, seq. 
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We may not say with absolute assurance, but there 
is certainly nothing to show that they disapproved 
of it. Their war was against other gods and the 
images of other gods. We do not find that they 
had anything to say against these images of Jahveh. 
And, if they had really reckoned it a sin to worship 
the bulls, it is hardly possible that we should be 
without some word of theirs in denunciation of the 
practice which was certainly then in full force. We 
may therefore conclude without much doubt that 
these prophets found nothing reprehensible in wor- 
shiping Jahveh under the form of a bull. Accus- 
tomed to it from childhood, it probably never struck 
them as other than the proper thing. 


At all events if these men had ever heard of the 
numerous injunctions in the Pentateuch concerning 
the use of graven images, they could never have 
kept silence so long as those carved and gilded bulls 
held their places in the temples of Jahveh. But in 
their day Moses had not yet written his books. 
Conservative as they were in religion, a rash revolu- 
tionary spirit in the conduct of affairs continued to 
mark the career of the ten tribes through the whole 
period of their separate existence, involving much 
civil strife and frequent wars with more powerful 
neighbors. They were not without some noble 
prophets, but the popular religion seems never to 
have made among them much advancement. They 
clung to their custom of representing Jahveh by 
images. Some of the kings, following the example 
of Solomon, introduced the worship of foreign gods 
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to please their foreign wives, and also doubtless to 
gratify their subjects. The better class of prophets, 
while making no objection to the images of Jahveh, 
protested vigorously against the foreign gods, and 
were in almost constant collision with the govern- 
ment. Andas the kingdom began to decline toward 
the close of the eighth century, the conviction deep- 
ened that it was because of the unfaithfulness of the 
people to their God. And this judgment was con- 
firmed when in 719 B.C. the Assyrians put an end 
to the kingdom of Ephraim. The-oldest record of 
the period is written by one who had passed this 
judgment, and he has his regular formula for de- 
nouncing the kings whose actions he does not ap- 
prove: they “ walked in the way of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” But most 
likely these kings were in accord with a majority of . 
their subjects. As for Jeroboam, his specific sins 
do not come out,and it is not improbable that if we 
knew more of him we should think him a very 
decent man for the time. Certainly in the narratives 
connected with this king nothing appears of such a 
very heinous character, unless it be on the part of 
Jahveh himself, who commits some outrageous in- 
justices, and acts generally in a manner unbecoming 
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a god.* The writer judges the kings of Judah in 
the same manner. He seems to assume that the 
course of religion is altogether in the hands of the 
rulers, whereas, then as now, governments no doubt 


fairly reflected the religious life of the people. Na- 


* 1 Kings xill., xiv. 
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tions are not made righteous by a word in the 
constitution or in a royal decree. We must not too 
readily acquiesce in the verdict he passes upon these 
two lines of monarchs. At least condemnation 
ought to be generally transferred from the rulers to 
the people at large. The prophets of the tenth and 
ninth centuries B. C. were only advocates of Jahveh 
in preference to the other gods, whose idols, in 
Judah at any rate, were everywhere. 

It was in the eighth century that the first of the 
great prophets arose,and we are at once struck with 
this feature about them: they were writers, and not 
merely talkers. We observe, in regard to their 
teaching, that these prophets, at least some of them, 
differ from their predecessors in absolutely refusing 
to admit that there are other gods beside Jahveh. 
Jahveh is the maker of heaven and earth, not merely 
the God of Israel. It is he that all the nations of 
the earth ought to worship. Such claims never 
were made before. Inthe highest strains of their 
minstrelsy the people had only sung the praise of 
Jahveh as one “above all gods,’ a being more 
powerful than the others. Search the earlier writ- 
ings as closely as you may, you will find no sign of 
any more advanced conception than this. Through- 
out, the existence of other gods is taken for granted; 
the people are warned not to have anything to do 
with them; Jahveh is jealous of them; they seem 
to be nearly always getting the better of him; their 
reality is as assured as his. Solomon had amply 
provided for the worship of all the other gods 
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known to the people when he built the temple to 
Jahveh ; and though he may have carried this liber- 
ality to a rather’ extreme degree; be Sscems not wo 
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have been at the time severely censured.* We know 
of the subsequent kings that very many of them 
were worshipers of other gods, one of them,} at 
least, sacrificing his own child to Melech, which 
could only have been the case on the supposition 
that the people generally were in the same way. 
None of this time was the worship of Jahveh given 
up, but he shared with the others in the offerings of 
the people. Even when at any period before the 
eighth century the service of other gods was ex- 
cluded, it was never on the ground that those gods 
were non-entities. It was only because Jahveh was 
more powerful, or because Israel was under more 
special obligations to him. ‘This was in fact the 
general view—Jahveh was Israel’s God, and Israel 
ought to serve him, just as every nation ought to 
serve its own deity. Thus it was argued with the 
Amorites who had retaken a certain tract which 
Israel conquered in the early wars, that they 
ought to give it up, because Jahveh had once 
wrested it from Chemosh. The argument is de- 
cidedly one-sided, but it shows how the people re- 
garded the gods of other nations. They said: “ The 
God of Israel dispossessed the Amorites of this 
land, and gave it to his people Israel. Wilt thou 
not possess what Chemosh, thy god, giveth thee to 


possess ? So whomsoever Jahveh drives out from 
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before us, them will we possess.’”* This is an inci- 
dent of the period of the Judges, but there is every 
reason to believe that similar notions regarding the 
reality and comparative power of other gods held 
on toa late day. We have it related, for instance, 
that when the kings Jehoram and Jehoshaphat 
marched together upon Moab, and were in a fair 
way to reduce the capital of that heathen land, the 
king of Moab, in his extremity, sacrificed his son 
and heir to Chemosh; whereupon the might of that 
god was revealed, and Israel, though accompanied 
by the prophet Elisha, who wrought the most stu- 
pendous miracles, was forced to raise the siege.t 

In this we see the original ideas of the people out 
of which they were slow to pass. The prophets 
proposed a radical innovation in thought when they 
declared that Jahveh was the only God. We may 
imagine that the preaching of this doctrine was ren- 
dered more acceptable, in that it tended to magnify 
the importance of Israel. At the same time it was 
a bold thing for anybody to say of Baal, Ashera, 
Astarte, Chemosh, and the rest of the divinities 
whose altars had been endowed by Solomon, and 
whose worship was celebrated alongside that of 
Jahveh in all the sacred places of the land, that they 
were nothing but names. 

It is painfully evident, too, that these men were 
far ahead of their times. Why were the people so 
reluctant to renounce the worship of foreign gods? 
Why did they hold so tenaciously to ceremonies 
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which a strict Jahvism interdicted? Let me answer 
the latter question first, and, if I mistake not, the 
other will be answered. These ceremonies which 
came to be called heathenish were many of them 
originally associated with the worship of Jahveh. 
An early conception of him was as “ght and jire, 
which survived in poetry, furnishing its most strik- 
ing symbols. Thus Isaiah says :* 
“The light of Israel shall be for a fire, 
And his Holy One for a flame.” 
“The sinners in Zion are afraid, 
Trembling seizeth the hypocrites; 


Who among us can dwell with a devouring fire ? 
Who among us can dwell by a hearth always glowing ?”’ 


It is said: that “the clory ofppjahvehi@waselike 
devouring fire on the top of Mount Sinai,’+ so “his 
angel appeared ina flame of fire out of the midst of 
a bush; the bush burned with fire, but was not con- 
sumed.”t In the desert “Jahveh went before them 
in a cloud by day and by night ina pillar of fire to 
give them light.”’§ “Thy God is a consuming fire,’’| 
says another with sufficient explicitness. This lan- 
cuage is figurative with the writers,no doubt, but it 
points back to a time when it would have been 
simply literal. In those early days the worshipers 
of Jahveh offered their children to him, z. ¢., to the 
flames. Nor is the fact to be overlooked that the 
burning of sacrifices, which is so constant a feature 
of the Hebrew ritual, points to a time when the 
flame that received the offering was identical with 
the god who was to be propitiated thereby. 
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As the religion of Israel advanced, this cruel and 
most inhuman rite was discountenanced in the 
Jahveh-worship. But the people had acquired a 
strong predilection for these fiery rites, and when 
they could no longer celebrate them in the service 
of their own God, they had but to fall in with the 
devotions of their neighbors, who, under the name 
of Melech, or Moloch, perpetuated in its literalness 
the idea that God is a devouring fire. 

So we are able to understand, what else would be 
inexplicable, how it was that the prophets of the 
eighth century found it necessary to combat so 
strongly the disposition of the people to one form 
or another of fire-worship. It had the strength of 
what we may call an aboriginal tendency. 

This method of explaining the penchant of the 
Israelites for Moloch will also account for their 
readiness to lapse into the service of Ashera, Mil- 
com, Chemosh, efc. These orders of worship, how- 
ever widely separated at last from Jahvism, were 
originally kindred. In the slow advance of the 
latter there were many who were drawn to the old 
ways. 

I have already spoken of the bull-worship as _per- 
sistent in Israel. This at first suggests Egypt as its 
source, but, as Kuenen shows, it is quite unlikely 
that the Israelites, immediately on leaving the land 
of their oppressors, would have taken up an Egypt- 
ian form of worship. For the customs of their 
enemies they would naturally have had a strong 
revulsion. This consideration is not, however, con- 
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clusive, for we know that races of slaves have taken 
kindly enough to the religion of their masters. But, 
when closely examined, the Hebrew custom appears 
to have been quite different from the Egyptian. 
The Egyptians worshiped /zve cattle. An image of 
a calf, though it were of gold, would have had no 
religious significance to them. The real object of 
their adoration was the principle of life. On the 
contrary, the history of Israel affords no trace of 
this sort of worship. They simply required some 
image to represent Jahveh, and, for reasons which 
seemed to them adequate, they preferred the image 
of a bull. 


Now there is every reason to suppose that the 
land was full of these images, and the Israelites 
seem never to have been without them. They were 
in the temple, “in the high places,’ everywhere. Nor 
was their use ever called in question, that we know 
of, down to the zighth century B. C. There occurs 
to you, no doubt, what is called the Second Com- 
mandment, ‘“ Thou shalt not make any graven 
image,’ &c.* But the oldest book we have contain- 
ing the decalogue is of a later date (620 B. C,), 
as we shall see, and whatever we may conclude as to 
the other commandments, this one certainly Moses 
could never have given. Moses, the tradition has 
it, gave ten words, ten declarations, not command- 
ments but declarations, and there are ten without 
this, counting as the first, “I am Jahveh, thy God, 


who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
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the house of bondage.”* The prohibition of graven 
images could not possibly have been in existence 
for the first five hundred years after Moses, for they 
were everywhere used without any apparent sense 
of impropriety. 

A more important consideration is, what was the 
moral condition of the people? and what part did 
morality play in their religious obligations? If we 
may attribute the substance of the Ten Command- 
ments to Moses, then the religion of Israel took a 
moral cast at the outset; and we can safely say that 
the worship of Jahveh was never accompanied by 
the lascivious rites which disgraced the temples of 
other gods at that time. There had been some 
progress from the barbarian age of the Judges, but 
seul as late asatiesveighth century B.C. the moral 
status was very low. The sense had not been much 
developed of a connection betheen faithfulness to 
Jahveh and faithfulness to justice and truth. The 
notion had strengthened itself that the salvation of 
Israel was to be secured by making plenty of burnt 
offerings and keeping up a great show of public 
worship. But even for this.public worship there ex- 
isted no regulation from such competent authority 
as to secure uniformity. Much less was there any 
adequate enunciation of the idea that God is to be 
served by doing what is right. 


* The expression fe words implies that these declarations were 
exceedingly brief; most of them doubtless originally shorter than 
they now stand, certainly those touching the Sabbath, reverence for 
parents, and covetousness. Suspicion is at once cast on the command 
in regard to graven images on account of its length, running through 
three verses and turning into a regular exhortation. 
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In speaking of the prophets we are accustomed 
to think only of the few whose writings are left to 
us. But it is to be observed that the prophets, as a 
whole were a very different class of men.* Instead 
of proclaiming the need of reform, they were only 
the mouth-pieces of public opinion, like the majority 
of religious teachers in every age. Only the great 
prophets whose works have been preserved appear 
to have had any interest in the purification of the 
people’s faith and life. These set out with great 
earnestness to abolish idolatry in every shape, pro- 
claiming Jahveh as the only God and insisting on 
moral purity in his worshipers. About the begin- 
ning of the eighth century B.C. this propaganda 
was fairly under way, and toward the close of the 
century it had made such progress in Judah that the 
king Hezekiah championed it so far as to under- 
take the forcible exclusion from his kingdom of 
every form of worship except that of Jahveh. Now 
it must be observed that practically the various 
modes of worship were then mixed up with the 
strictly Israelitish almost inextricably. Religion 
from the first has delighted to plant its altars on hill 
and mountain tops, thus to approach a little nearer 
heaven and breathe the pure, inspiriting air. All 
over their rugged territory the Israelites had their 
‘high places,’ consecrated to the offices of religion. 
To these sacred hills the adherents of other 
gvods came also, and alongside Jahveh’s altar arose 
other altars and symbols. Conspicuous among these 
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was the representation of Ashera, repeatedly de- 
nounced in the prophecies, and there called in the 
common version “groves,” an unfortunate render- 
ing which gives no correct idea of the object. It ap- 
pears to have been a rude form of ‘“liberty-pole,” 
made of a stunted tree, around which the service of 
this goddess was celebrated. 


When Hezekiah undertook his task of excluding 
these foreign gods it soon became apparent that it 
would be impossible to separate their worship from 
the worship of Jahveh in these “high places” with- 
out garrisoning every one of them with an army. 
Accordingly he resorted to a sweeping decree, abol- 
ishing the “ high places” altogether, and making it 
unlawful even to worship Jahveh there. 

Thus was inaugurated the first marked religious 
reformation in Israel, and we see it was of a violent, 
high-handed character. Jerusalem and all Judah 
were swept clean of idols, and worshipers were bid- 
den to bring their offerings to the temple instead 
of making them in the “high places”’ where they 
had been wont to worship time out of mind. It was 
a decided revolution, but it was a revolution for 
which the people were not prepared; for when in a 
few years King Hezekiah died, and was succeeded 
by his son Manasseh, a boy of twelve, things went 
back again quite to their old shape. But the reform 
party had been victorious, if only for a short time, 
and they relaxed no effort to work out a more 
complete triumph. The writer of the books of 
Kings represents Manasseh as a terribly wicked 
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man, but we ought to remember in reading the ac- 
count of this struggle between the old and the new 
views that we have only one side of the story. It 
is fair to suppose that Manasseh was as conscientious 
as his father in the course which he pursued. But 
when religious controversies run high conscientious- 
ness goes for little or nothing. The record paints 
him very black, nevertheless he managed to live and 
reign in Jerusalem most prosperously for fifty-five 
years. His son Amon followed in much the same 
course for two years, when he was assassinated, as 
there is some reason to suspect, by an emissary of 
the reform party. Be that as it may, a deep plan 
was laid to capture the next king, Josiah, who com- 
menced to reign when only eight years old. This 
plan was so ingenious, so successful, and so important 
in its consequences, that it needs to be stated at 
some length. Fifty-seven years of tribulation under 
the previous kings brought the reform party to see 
the necessity of agreement and codperation to carry 
out a definite scheme. Hezekiah had pursued his 
course with sufficient energy, but when he had done 
with his image-breaking there was no authoritative 
religious code, no written law in existence by which 
things could be kept in order. It was proposed now 
to remedy this defect and to approach Josiah in a 
manner which should secure him and the nation 
after him to the exclusive service of Jahveh. It was 
necessary to the success of the plan that the chief 
actor in it should remain zzcognito, and so our curi- 


osity is baffled in part, but enough is known to give 
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a singular interest to this passage of religious 
history. . 

Let me say again that down to this time, 620 
B. C., none of the so-called books of Moses existed. 
The most that Israel ever had from the hand of 
Moses was a brief compend of precepts, called the 
ten words or declarations, said to have been graven 
in stone, afterward expanded to the form of the Ten 
Commandments. In the course of the six or seven 
hundred years that had elapsed since the death of 
Moses various short collections of moral precepts 
and directions for feasts and other ceremonies had 
appeared, but they had never had about them an 
authoritative quality. Before the time of the kings 
people did, it is said, “what was right in their own 
eyes ;’* and since the accession of the kings no one 
of them had issued a book of moral or ceremonial 
law. Hence the general confusion in regard to wor- 
ship. There came now to be in the minds of priests 
and prophets a felt need of an authoritative book of 
the Law; and it would suit their purpose to have it 
come from Moses himself. 

Under these circumstances something occurs in 
religious circles which breaks the dull monotony of 
our history. It was found necessary to make some 
repairs in the temple at Jerusalem. Josiah sends 
his scribe Shaphan to Hilkiah, the high priest, with 
an order to make up the amount received by the 
doorkeepers from the voluntary contributions of the 


people and hand it over to the men who were to 
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have charge of the repairs. When the king’s scribe 
had delivered these commands Hilkiah made to him 
the extraordinary announcement that in overhauling 
some portion of the temple he had found the Book 
of the Law! So saying he handed him the book. 
Shaphan immediately read it, and then took it to 
the king and read it to him. It was a book that 
never had appeared before and it made the deepest 
impression upon the king. It was the communica- 
tion of the law to Moses with full directions in re- 
ligious matters, ostensibly from the mouth of Jahveh 
himself. King and court were thrown into a state 
of great excitement, for the book was full of threats 
against the nation if ever it should be guilty of such 
practices as were then common in Judah. Five men 
of rank, among whom are Shaphan and Hilkiah, are 
commissioned to seek out an oracle and get the ver- 
dict of Jahveh whether, in accordance with the 
threats of the newly discovered book, Jerusalem 
would now be destroyed. They went to the 
prophetess Huldah. Whatever the response of the 
oracle may have been in regard to this question, the 
main point was definitely established that the book 
which Hilkiah had found was the Law of Jahveh. 


This book, there is eveiy reason to believe, is what 
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is known to us as Deuteronomy.* A few chapters 
were afterward added at the beginning and a few at 
the close; otherwise we have the same book that 
was first brought out in the peculiar fashion just 
‘described. It is needless to say the book was writ- 
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ten by some one of the prophets connected with the 
temple, and hidden there on purpose to be found 
and made the basis of a religious revolution. It was 
written as though from Moses himself, and in its 
substance and style is a work that scarcely any 
prophet need have been ashamed of. But, to carry 
out the purpose for which it was written, of course 
the real authorship had to. be kept beyond all pos- 
sible discovery. 

As this view of the origin of Deuteronomy diverges 
widely from the generally received opinion, and as 
this is the first instance, taking the books in the 
‘order of their date according to the new chronology, 
in which a material divergence has been rendered 
necessary, the reasoning on which it rests is here pre- 
sented as fully as space will allow. As Hilkiah and 
his manuscript are both dust and ashes, I hope no 
one will require me to produce either of them to 
make out the case. Some there are—but they will 
neither hear my words nor read them—who will 
make equally hard terms. The evidence is circum- 
stantial, inferential, but it is such, I think, as in a 
court of justice would be reckoned conclusive. 

In the first place it is obvious that the “book of 
the law”’ which was read before Hilkiah, and then 
again before Josiah the same day, and afterward to 
the people in the temple, could not have been the 
whole Pentateuch, nor any longer writing than above 
indicated. In fact it would appear from the descrip- 
tion to be somewhat shorter. But we have no in- 
timations in the writings of the prophets of this cen- 
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tury that the other Mosaic books were in existence. 
Deuteronomy, however, the prophets subsequent to 
620 B. C. are acquainted with. Its precepts are pre- 
cisely those which are carried out by Josiah. The 
body of the book here assumed to be the “ book of 
the law’ found in the temple, accords perfectly with 
the description given of that book. Moreover there 
are many facts which are absolutely inexplicable on 
any other supposition. Is it to be supposed that 
Israel, once having had a book of Moses, could have 
so completely lost it that, upon the accidental re- 
covery of a copy, the contents prove to be something 
they never heard of before as having come from ° 
Moses? Is it possible that any preceding genera- 
tion had this book which strictly forbids the recog- 
nition of any god but Jahveh, and directs that the 
celebration of his worship be restricted to one place, 
the temple, and conducted without the use of images, 
when in every century back to the earliest times the 
people had worshiped in the “high places,’ and 
even the prophets until recently had acknowledged 
that there were other gods, and acquiesced in the 
use of images.of Jahveh ? 

But what is more, this book is a prophetic dis- 
course, pitched in the same key and obviously in- 
tended to meet the wants of. the same time as the 
writings which were certainly produced in this 
period. The preaching of ,Deuteronomy is scarcely 
to be distinguished from that of Jeremiah, except 
that the preacher in the first case is constantly as- 
sumed to.be Moses. But this is only a literary 
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artifice which from first to last was practiced by 
Jewish writers, the great mass of their literature of 
both Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha 
being credited, as we shall see, to persons who had 
no hand in writing it. Prof. Robertson Smith in his 
noble article in the ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica—and to the position of this ortho- 
dox teacher I especially call the attention of any 
who think I am coming to rash conclusions—Prof. 
Smith speaking of Deuteronomy says: “The whole 
theological stand-point of the book agrees exactly 
with the period of prophetic literature, and gives 
the highest and most spiritual view of the law, .* 
* which cannot be placed at the beginning of 
the theocratic development without making the 
whole history unintelligible. Beyond doubt the 
book is a prophetic legislative programme; and if 
the author put his work in the mouth of Moses, 
instead of giving it, with Ezekiel, a directly pro- 
phetic form, he did so, not in pious fraud, but simply 
because his object was, not to give a new law but to 
expound and develop Mosaic principles in relation 
to new needs.” These last words are less clear than 
they should be; the object of Deuteronomy, | 
should:say, was not to invent new regulations, but 
to give the authority of law, under the seal of Moses, 
to regulations already formulated and urged by the 
prophets. 
The opportunity of forecasting events afforded ta 
the writer who puts his words into the mouth of 


a man that lived seven hundred years before, is al- 
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luring, but at the same time cannot be indulged in 
specifically without throwing suspicion upon the 
claim of antiquity. The Deuteronomist, wise enough 
to see this, makes his vaticinations of a general 
character, and yet they continually betray the fost 
eventum writer. He makes threats of calamities for 
national sin which are evidently drawn from the 
actual experience of the nation. He counsels for 
exigencies which belong not to the age of Moses or 
an immediately subsequent time, but to the age of 
Josiah. A tradition in the book of Judges has it 
that Samuel, by divine direction, strongly discounte- 
nanced the establishment of a monarchy; but here 
we have Moses making special provision for such an 
event, and even going to the length of specifying the 
qualities a monarch should not have. In making 
out this specification he evidently has Solomon in 
mind and takes advantage of his prophetic attitude 
to give that king—then in his grave more than 
three hundred and fifty years—a gentle raking 
down.* He then proceeds to give this description 
of the good king which is specially designed for 
Josiah: ‘And it shall be, when he sitteth upon 
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*“ When thou art come unto the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt 
say, I will set a king over me, like as all the nations that are about 
me: thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee whom the Lord 
thy God shall choose; one from among thy brethren shalt thou set 
king over thee: thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, which is 
not thy brother. But he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor 
cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should mul- 
tiply horses; forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way. Neither shall he multiply 
wives to himself, that his heart turn not away; neither shall he 
greatly mutiply to himself silver and gold.” —Deut. xvii. 14-17. 
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the throne of his kingdom, that he shall write him a 
copy of this law in a book, out of that which is be- 
fore the priests, the Levites. - Aind:it shall be 
with him, and he shall read therein all the days of 
his life; that he may learn to fear Jahveh, his God, 
to keep all the words of this law, and these statutes, 
to do them.’’* 

Other equally palpable proofs that this book can- 
not be older than the latter part of the seventh cen: 
tury might be furnished, but these the careful reader 
will find from a fresh examination of the book itself. 

We now recur to the transaction by which Deu- 
teronomy was brought out. 

The whole proceeding was a piece of jesuitry 
which could not be approved in these days. But 
there has been many an instance since that time 
when the interests of civilization and of religion 
turned upon the disposition of a king, and when it 
has been judged expedient to bring over the ruling . 
power by as sheer a trick as this whieh was played 
upon Josiah. The elevated moral tone of the book 
of Deuteronomy precludes the thought that the 
writer could have been made use of in what would 
appear to him an improper transaction. But writing 
in the name of some ancient worthy was always in 
Israel a favorite and well-accredited method of giv- 
ing weight to one’s words, and the greater part of 
the Bible was so written. The method of publica- 
cation only served to support the assumption of an- 


tiquity. We must remember that these events did 


* Deut. xvii. 18, Ig. 
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not happen in these days of printing-presses and 
publishing-houses, nor in this part of the world. 
Josiah was now entirely in the hands of the 
Mosaic party. He inaugurated at once the most 
sweeping revolution that had ever been seen in 
Israel.. He tore up idolatry root and branch; de- 
molished the temples, cut down the Ashera-symbols 
—liberty-poles, 1 have called them, which in a new 
sense may not be a bad designation, as Ashera was 
an unchaste goddess and her priestesses sold them- 
selves in the temples marked by these symbols— 
burned the images and heaped defilement upon the 
altars of all foreign gods; even swept away the 
“high places” consecrated to Jahveh, compelling 
the priests of these places to come to Jerusalem and 
take service where the purity of their worship could 
be better looked after. Not content with this, he 
went into the neighboring cities of Samaria and ap- 
plied the same coercive measures there in the cause 
of Jahveh. Samaria, the former kingdom of the ten 
tribes, had been now a hundred years a province of 
Assyria, and Josiah’s head was evidently turned or 
he would not have ventured upon the territory of 
his powerful neighbor. He had become imbued 
with the doctrine of Deuteronomy that scrupulous 
fidelity to the service of Jahveh will insure worldly 
success, and that the nation of Israel by walking in 
his statutes must walk to greatness. No previous 
king had exhibited such faithfulness as Josiah. 
Surely Jahveh would bring back again to him the 


former glories of David. The prophetic vision of 
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destruction for Jerusalem which had been held up 
through the previous reigns, was withdrawn, and 
prophets and people together saw the future in rose- 
color. Nothing but good could awe to the good 
king Josiah. 

Now let us see what did happen before long. In 
the year 608 B. C., the Egyptian king, Necho took 
it into his head, while Nineveh was being besieged 
by the Medes and Babylonians, to seize the Assyrian 
possessions in Syria and Palestine. He had no in- 
tention of attacking Jerusalem, but the extension of 
Egyptian power in that direction was of course 
perilous to the little kingdom of Judah. So Josiah, 
confident that the aid of Jahveh will make up for 


sy 


any disparity of numbers* marches out to oppose 
the entrance of Necho into Syria. A decisive bat- 
tle in the valley of Megiddo proved the foolhardi- 
ness of his undertaking. The Judean army was 
completely defeated, and Josiah himself was slain. 

This was a great shock to the religious convictions 
of the people. Here was the most pious of kings 
with his devoted people overwhelmed in battle by 
the heathen. Confidence in Jahveh to win a victory 
against overpowering numbers had proved, to the 
universal astonishment of Judah, a broken reed. 

* “Tf ye will dilligently keep all these commandments which I 
command you, to do them, to love Jahveh your god, to walk in all 
his ways, and to cleave unto him, then will Jahveh drive out all the 


nations from before you, and ye shall possess greater nations and 
mightier than yourselves. There shall no man be able to stand before 


you.’”’—Deut. xi. 22, 23, 25. ‘‘One man of you shall chase a thou- 
sand; for Jahveh, your god, he it is that fighteth for you as he hath 
promised you.”—Josh. xxiii. 10. See also, Deut. i Ae yoiy shi, Pye Tbk 22, 
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Evidently there had been something wrong in their 
calculations. So the mind of the nation was again 
mightily stirred. A new thought was developed, 
namely, that misfortune does not always shun the 
servants of the true God. Here it is believed the 
suggestion was taken for the book of ¥o0d. Many 
of the Proverbs also date from about this time. A 
spirit of worldly wisdom awoke and took form in 
many shrewd sayings, the gist of which is that it 
behooves a man to look out for himself. What may 
be called the philosophy of the nation grew out of 
its being thrown back upon its own strength, and so 
in some measure deprived of the expectation of 
divine interference in its behalf. A very consider- 
able party, known as “the wise,” figures henceforth _ 
in the making of books, bringing quite a distinct ele- 
ment into the Scriptures. The influence of these 
writers was very important, an occasional draught 
from their cups being of refreshing coolness after 
taking in the fiery potations of the prophets, and 
well calculated to keep the mind of Israel from 
perilous intoxication. But, a consequence better 
than this, there came the noble voice of Jeremiah, 
developing and enforcing the .idea that the people 
had not found the true service of Jahveh in their 
scrupulous observances and multiplied sacrifices. To 
merit the divine approval they must keep the moral 
law. Jerusalem was foul with licentiousness, rob- 
bery, murder and all villainy; what could be ex- 
pected under such circumstances but destruction ? 


“Tf,” says he, “if ye thoroughly amend your ways 
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and your doings, if ye thoroughly execute judgment 
between a man and his neighbor; if ye oppress not 
the stranger, the fatherless and the widow, and shed 
not innocent blood in this place, and walk not after 
other gods to your hurt; then will I cause you to 
dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to your 
fathers forever and ever.” Again he breaks out: 
“Will ye steal, murder and commit adultery and 
swear falsely, and come and stand before me in this 
house which is called by my name and say, ‘We are 
free to do all these abominations’? Is this house 
which is called by my name become a den of robbers 


in your eyes?” 

The prophet Jeremiah is gloomy to that degree 
that every sorrowful picture of the future to this 
day is called a ‘“jeremiade.” Such writing is not 
attractive to us in most of our moods. We are 
drawn rather to high and hopeful spirits who, when 
misfortune stares them in the face, will not see it. 
But this exuberance of hope is commonly born of 
youth and inexperience; and it is certainly too 
much to.demand of a wise old man, confronted by 
such a national outlook as Judah had on the eve of 
the captivity, that he should be jubilant. His tem- 
per suits the actual prospect and so has about it the 
quality of truth, though it may not always be the 
most agreeable to the reader. And in fact occa- 
sions have never been wanting from that day to 
this when his picture of the desolations which await 
wickedness have not had their application; there 


* jer. vil. 5-7; 9-11. 
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has never been a period when reformers have not 
pointed their arguments with his blistering re- 
proaches. 

Here we reach the full development of prophecy: 
true service of God is righteousness of life. Through 
centuries of struggle, through broken illusions, 
bitter disappointments and fearless endeavor, the 
great revelation is at last achieved. It came not in 
the days of Israel’s political glory, but in the days 
of her misfortunes, was wrung out of her exceeding 


great tribulations. 
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s|* object of these lectures, let me say again, 
is to present a rational view of the origin and 

date of the various books of the Bible. For 
this purpose it has been necessary to take an histori- 
cal survey of the people of Israel, it being assumed 
that their writings, like the writings of every other 
people, bear some relation to the state of the nation 
at the time when those writings were produced. On 
this basis the date of the principal books down to 
the reformation under Josiah at the close of the 
seventh century B. C. has been indicated. A brief 
résumé of this work, with a passing notice of a few 
books not yet mentioned, will here be in order. We 
have seen that enough is known of the condition of 
Israel at-the time of the migration to Canaan and 
for five hundred years thereafter to preclude the 
possibility that any of the existing books of the Old 
Testament could have been produced in that period. 
In addition to this we have found abundant internal 
evidence that points unmistakably to a later date. 
The books placed first in the Bible, we have seen, 
are by no means the oldest. The circumstance that 
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they treat of the earliest times, has given them a 
title to antiquity which is without foundation in fact. 
The book of Fudges* and the Pentateuch, as the first 
five books are called, and to which class the book of 
Foshua also belongs, contain traditions and legends 
which no doubt are the oldest things we have in the 
Bible, but these appear not to have taken a written 
form until the reigns of David and Solomon, and 
were then produced in books that are now lost. 
The actual books of the Bible as we have it, did 
not begin to appear until nearly a century after the 
disruption of the kingdom at the death of Solomon, 
and began then with the writings of the prophets. 
The misfortunes of the nation led to reflection and 
developed in a few leading minds lofty religious 
sensibilities which found expression in vehement and 
eloquent warnings, threats, promises, exhortations, 
first spoken to the people and then committed to 
writing to reach a larger audience. In, this way the 
great age of Hebrew literature set in. These early 
prophets, Amos; Hosea, Isaiah, indicate noththe 
shghtest acquaintance with the books of the Law, 
and doubtless for the very good reason that none of 
those books were then in existence. > Under thé 
stimulus-of these great minds, however, other liter 


4 
ary efforts of a high order were soon put forth; 


e 


Most of the writings which attained to permanence 


* Not put in its present shape until after the Assyrian captivity at 
any rate. The writer refers to the worship of Jahveh under the form 
of a bull in the temple of Dan, and gives the ancestry of those who 
were priests there, as he says, ‘‘ dil the day of the captivity of the 
land.” —Judges xviii. 30. 
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in this first period were of the prophetic order, filled 
with a pathetic longing for the glories of a former 
age. But not all the splendor of Solomon could 
altogether bury the recollection of his shameless 
prodigality, and some poet made him figure charac- 
teristically in what is called The Song of Songs, try- 
ing to win the love of an honest Shulamite maiden 
away from her betrothed. It is a noble bit of ro- 
mance, unique in the Scriptures, having a strong 
moral quality and a gratifying termination, the 
Shulamite being proof against the seductions of the 


a 


f 


king and remaining true to her peasant lover.* 
About the same time probably, z. ¢., early in the 
eiehth century B.C. the first of the Psalms ap- 
peared, the 45th, though Prof. Robertson Smith, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, seems to think that the 
7th and 18th are older, and date from David him- 
self. And these two are all that he feels sure are 
David’s. Two psalms to David would be a very 
moderate concession, since it has been long supposed 
that he was the principal writer of the whole book. 
But it is getting more and more doubtful that any 
* It would seem that this Song could only have been credited to 
Solomon in derision. For the king thus to record his own diseom- 


fiture in a most dishonorable undertaking would have been to ‘give 
himself away” decidedly. 


Let me say here that in reading the Bible in order not to be misled it 
is often necessary to discard entirely the chapter-headings and the 
running titles at the top of the pages. They do not belong there, 
are not in the original, and serve in very many instances only to hood- 
wink the reader in the interest of an old and exploded theory. Often 
they are grotesc juely absurd, even ridiculously so, as when they make 
Christ play a part in the Song of Solomon. It would be a blessing 
to the ordinary reader if these obtrusive, left-handed helps to the 
sense were left out of future editions. 
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of the Psalms date back so far. Many of the 
Proverbs were composed in the latter half of the 
eighth century; and something was done toward 
writing out the current stories of the earlier ages, 
making a kind of first, but very incomplete, edition 
of the Pentateuch and forming the basis of the his- 
tory-books, Foshua, Fudges, Samuel and Kings. In 
the latter part of the next century Nahum wrote 
his little book of three chapters, possibly in Nine- 
veh, for he was a descendant of one of the ten re- 
volted tribes which were then under Assyrian do- 
minion, and he may have been among the captives 
taken into Assyria. His vigorous maledictions upon 
the conquerors belongs to that class of foretelling 
which never has had any definite fulfillment. Zeph- 
antah, another equally brief book, dates from about 
the same time and was called out from an apprehen- 
sion that the Scythians, then moving down from the 
north, might take Jerusalem in their destroying 
course. The prophet believes that they will do so, 
and utters his oracle accordingly, foretelling the 
complete overthrow of the nation. However, a 
handful should be saved to restore the kingdom 
which the prophets all held must, in spite of every- 
thing, somehow prove abiding. But Zephaniah mis- 
calculated, and the Scythians did not come. 

A generation later wrote Habakkuk, contempo- 
raneous with Jeremiah, having the same moral pur- 
poses but of inferior foresight, and much more 


hopeful than the situation would warrant, as affairs 
soon turned out. 
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Next in order of time was Obadiah with his- one 
chapter, be-laboring the Edomites for rejoicing over 
the fall of Jerusalem. They are a kindred race and 
ought to have shown sympathy with Israel. He 
also closes witha glowing prophecy of Israel’s future 
which has entirely failed of fulfilment. It remains 
to mention Zechariah, which is a book made up of 
three fragments belonging to widely separated 
periods of time. The first eight chapters were writ- 
ten after the return from captivity. The next three 
chapters are more than two hundred years older, 
and belong to the time of Amos; the last three 
chapters are by a contemporary of Jeremiah. The 
parts, of course, have no sort of connection, and, 
considered as the work of one man, are utterly un- 
intelligible. If some of the ingenuity which has 
been wasted in trying to make the prophets point 
to Christ had been devoted to the rectification of 
such a miserable jumble as this of the book of 
Zechariah, the right understanding of the Scriptures 
would have been decidedly much more furthered. 

Let us now return upon our steps a little, and 
consider the development of another class of writ- 
ings. The prophets, whose works are left to us, we 
know wrote for a purpose. They are themselves the 
first to proclaim that. They were advocates of the 
exclusive worship of Jahveh. They sought to make 
Israel a “holy,” that is, a distinct, separate people, 
whose God is Jahveh. Their struggle was with 
idolatry, with the influx of pagan elements which 
threatened to overwhelm all that was distinctive in 
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their race. What was more natural than that other 
writings should be made to look in the same direc- 
tion? Even history, we should expect, would be so 
told as to help the cause. So, indeed, we find it. 
The narratives formulated in this time are strongly 
set against the worship of false gods and depict the 
terrible fate of idolaters. The book of Deuteronomy, 
the origin of which* so strongly recalls the recent 
origin of the “ Book of Mormon,” it having been 
hid away on purpose to be found and hailed asa 
miraculous revelation,—the book of Deuteronomy, 
dating from the reign of Josiah, 700 years after the 
exodus, simply puts into the mouth of Moses, or 
rather of Jahveh speaking through Moses, the very 
same exhortations, promises and threats which we 
read in Jeremiah and the other prophets of Josiah’s 
time. History, biography, almost everything that 
was written took on the same tone and tendency. 
The past was made to speak, but not with any view 
to reveal itself. It was made to speak so as to influ- 
ence the present. 

We are never to lose sight of the fact that it was 
the favorite custom of Hebrew writers to credit their 
productions to distinguished national heroes. Down 
almost to the Christian era, books were written in 
the name of Solomon. Every producer of wise say- 
ings found it advantageous to give them out as from 
the king who had somehow acquired a fabulous 
reputation forwisdom. So the Proverbs were called 
Solomon’s, although written by various persons, one, 


* See pp Si, 52. 
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two, and three hundred years after his time. As all 
wise sayings had a tendency to put themselves in 
the mouth of this typical father of wisdom, so all 
legal writing tended to take the name of Moses, the 
typical law-giver. Now theascriptionof writings to 
a hero to whom they did not really belong, so far 
from being reckoned reprehensible, was evidently 
regarded as praiseworthy. For a man of talent to 
do this was to pay atribute to a name that the peo- 
ple delighted to, honor, and to pay it in the most 
unselfish manner, involving the .renunciation of his 
own title to fame. Thus we are left in ignorance of 
even the name of very many of the Bible writers,— 
they having yielded up the credit of their own pro- 
ductions, partly no doubt for the sake of giving their 
words more force, but also to contribute to the glory 
of their national heroes. 

Your attention has been called to the revolution 
instituted by Josiah on the appearance of the book 
of Deuteronomy—a revolution as complete as force 
could make it—in favor of the exclusive worship of 
Jahveh. All the formal requirements of the newly 
discovered law were strictly carried out, and, accoid- 
ing to the multiplied promises of the book, the pros- 
perity of Israel was insured. The overwhelming 
defeat delivered by the Egyptian army in the plain 
of Megiddo awoke the nation from its dream of 
security only to find itself in a state of humiliation 
which grew more and more precarious. Literature 
answered to this condition in the book of %e6 which 


develops a new doctrine—the suffering of the right- 
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eous. The long and active life of Jeremiah stretches 
through this gloomy period, which reflects itself 
vividly from his prophecies and lamentations. 


The misfortunes that had fallen on Judah through 
the ill-advised effort to thwart the king of Egypt, 
and the yet greater misfortunes which were impend- 
ing from the rising power of Babylon, led to sharp 
divisions among the leaders of the people, both as 
to the true explanation of these disasters and the 
proper attitude to take toward the great empire of 
the east. In fact there never had been entire accord 
among the prophets of Israel. The common run 
of them were always time-servers. Amos, Isaiah 
and Micah had been careful to distinguish themselves 
from the prophets in general, whose ways they had 
no sympathy with. But Jeremiah takes ground yet 
more decidedly against them.* He holds that Judah 
is punished because of her immoralities, and that 
there is no help but in repentance. He will not 
offer one word of encouragement for any military 
undertaking looking to the deliverance of the nation 
from its vassalage, so long as the people, prophets, 
priests and all, are unready to put away their evil 
doings. On the other hand there were plenty of 
prophets to prophesy smooth things and stir up the 
fanaticism of the people to resist the encroachments 
of Babylon. Thus the worse party appeared to be 
the more patriotic, and the one great man who saw 
the fatuity of resistance, and reckoned the desolation 
of Judah and Jerusalem as but the just recompense 


* Jer. vi. 13} vili. 10; xxiii, 11; xxviii. 13; xxix: 32. 
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of their sins, who held it the highest wisdom ta 
make terms with the conqueror—this man was under 
the painful necessity of seeming to sympathize with 
the enemies of his country. The forces of Nebuchad- 
nezzar had already once entered the city, and re- 
duced the kingdom to a tributary province. The 
Assyrians, a century before, had over-run the 
Northern kingdom, and, to put an end ‘to uprisings, 
had deported whole caravans of people and settled 
them in Assyria. It was very evident that rebellion 
in Judah would lead to a similar mode of treatment 
from the Babylonians. So when Jeremiah saw his 
countrymen, against his advice, persistent in throw- 
ing off the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar, he uttered his 
prophecy that Jerusalem would be razed to the 
ground, and the inhabitants carried captive into 
Babylon. But still the old patriot hoped for a 
chastened and redeemed Israel, and said, further, 
unless this precise statement be, as some say, an in- 
terpolation, that the exiles would return again after 
seventy years and rebuild Jerusalem. In another 
place he says they will return after three generations, 
evidently not intending to fix the exact time. But 
during the exile Jeremiah’s words came to be 
thoroughly appreciated, and it 1s worthy of notice 
as showing the tendency of a prophet’s utterance to 
work out its own fulfillment, that within a period of 
less than seventy years the first band of exiles re- 
turned from Babylon. Still though there was here 
a rather remarkable fulfilment in point of time, in 


point of fact the prophecy, as we shall see, was not 
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fulfilled in any such glorious fashion as was promised, 
so that, some centuries after, the writer of the book 
of Dantel concluded that there had been no fulfil- 
ment at all in seventy years, and that Jeremiah 


must have meant seven times seventy years |* 


But let us not anticipate. In 597 B. C. Nebuchad- 
nezzar appeared again before Jerusalem and this 
time ravaged the city, carried off the costly vessels 
of the temple and compelled ten thousand of the 
citizens to remove to the- banks of the Euphrates. 
Among these exiles was the prophet Ezekiel, who 
was soon to play a leading part in a new order of 
literature. Even this punishment did not serve to 
keep Judah in subjection. Another rebellion broke 
out, and in 588 B. C. Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to 
Jerusalem with the determination this time to wipe 
out -that hot-bed of sedition. After a yearand a 
half, during which time Jeremiah did his utmost to 
induce a surrender, the city fell. The victor went 
through it, leveling walls and temple with the 
eround, and burning up everything combustible. 
The best part of the people were taken off with the 
conquering army and settled somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Babylon, nobody now knows ex- 
actly where, along with the ten thousand that 
went before. Jeremiah was given his choice to go 
or stay, and chose to stay with the miserable rem- 
nant, from whom he suffered many indignities but 
kept up his noble though heart-broken utterances. 
Most likely at this time lived Joel, who wrote in a 


* See Fifth Lecture. 
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‘ like elevated moral tone, and whose earnestness and 
poetic charm did not escape the notice of the New 
Testament writers. A few other prophets labored 
to make something of the people remaining in Judea, 
but to small purpose. The soul of the nation had 
gone to Babylon, and there for the next century the 
most interesting movements of religious thought go 
on. 

It does not appear that the captives were misused 
in Babylonia. They were probably assigned a region 
of country and left largely to themselves. Delivered 
from any political aims or duties, the thought of the 
colony naturally took on a new order of develop- 
ment, or rather, the sacerdotal tone already taken 
became accentuated. Prophecy was restricted to 
the one hope of return to the holy city, which be- 
came transfigured in the imagination of the exiles to 
a heavenly abode. The civil power, with which 
prophecy heretofore had had its contention, was no 
longer a matter for consideration, being absolutely 
in the hands of the conquerors. Thought therefore 
centered upon things: purely ecclesiastical. The 
priesthood, its authority, its duties, became the most 
absorbing subject. Some attention was given to 
historical writing, and the books of Fudges, Samuel, 
and A7vugs appeared for the first in their present form. 
A few Psalms were written. But the peculiar develop- 
ment of the time was a definite religious ceremonial. 
Let us see that we have a clear idea how things 
stood in regard to orders of service down to this 


time. 
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We have seen that there had been since the days 
of the Judgesa grand development of religious ideas. 
There had grown up the beginnings, at least, of a 
very noble literature, exeessively grave no doubt, 
often rhapsodical, but still earnest, brave and ele- 
vated. A pronounced moral and devout spirit had 
already placed this little people in respect of their 
religion first among the nations of the world. They 
had written out copiously the moral law and the 
obligations to the service of their God. ‘There had 
been gradually formed an order of priests, and cus- 
tom had established certain rites and ceremonies. 
But for these as yet custom was the only authority. 
Certain feasts and offerings are specified in Deuter- 
onomy, but the whole book is a set of directions for 
king and people, not for the priests. And we shall 
search in vain in any of the books that existed at 
the commencement of the captivity for the priestly, 
ceremonial law. Levzticus, remember, had not yet 
been written. That there was beginning to be felt 
a pressing need of such a law, there can be no 
doubt, for the priesthood had become a very impor- 
tant element in the commonwealth, and evidently 
developed to greater proportions in Babylonia. 
Their duties had naturally become complex and 
needed to be fixed by law, as also their claims upon 
the people for maintenance. How was this law to 
be produced and promulgated? Evidently by the 
highest authority then known, the voice of a prophet, 
who, the better to fit him for this office, should also 
be a priest. Such a man was Ezekiel, and he is the 
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man who formulated the first code in Israel con- 
cerning the priesthood. The conclusive proof of 
this lies in the fact that in many important particu- 
lars Ezekiel’s regulations differ absolutely from the 
law of Leviticus, as they certainly would not have 
done if Ezekiel had known that law. If rules, -sup- 
posed to have come down from Moses, had been in 
force, the prophet would not have ventured to 
modify them. Moreover Ezekiel’s scheme of public 
worship was laid aside in the next century for that 
of Leviticus, showing again that the Mosaic book 
must have appeared subsequently to that of the 
prophet. How it appeared we shall shortly see. 
We know of the condition of the exiles in Baby- 
lonia only by inference from the books written there, 
none of which treats directly of that time; and from 
changes we are able to trace in the ideas of the peo- 
ple as compared with pre-exilic times. The three 
conspicuous writers in the captivity were, an un- 
known historian, author of what is called the Look 
of Origins, Ezekiel, and another prophet whose 
name we do not know, a man more after the spirit 
of Jeremiah, though not of the same sombre cast, 
who, because his writings are mixed with those of 
Isaiah,* is called the second-Isaiah, sometimes the 
“Great Unnamed.” The real Isaiah lived two hun- 
dred years before this time; and it used to be 
thought quite miraculous that he should be so ab- 
sorbed in the prospect of return from the captivity, 


and even mention by name the Persian king through 


* Tsa. xxiv.-xxvil; xxxiv.-xxxv.; xl.—lxvi. 
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whom return was made possible, when the Persian 
kingdom had not yet come into existence for one hun- 
dred and fifty years after Isaiah was dead. But this 
is explained now by the discovery that all that part 
of the book relating to Cyrus and the return of the 
Israelites, was written by one who shared in the 
captivity, and who lived to go back with his people 
to Jerusalem. Soin one way and another the whole 
pretense that the prophets were gifted with super- 
human foresight has been overthrown. Very many 
of their real predictions failed entirely; many more 
which are supposed to have been fulfilled were writ- 
ten after the events to which they relate; and the 
few instances where the future was indubitably fore- 
told are sufficiently explained, when we come to get 
at the facts, on the ground of manifest probability ; 
especially when we remember that, out of a hundred 
guesses at what was going to happen, that only would 
be likely to be preserved which chanced to state the 
case somewhat as it turned out. 

The other great writing of the captivity was the 
so-called ‘“ Book of Origins,” which has since been 
incorporated in the books of Genes7s, Exodus, Num- 
bers, Leviticus and Foshua. This was a compilation 
of the existing narratives, traditions and legends, 
greatly enlarged to give a continuous sketch from 
the very dawn of creation. It contained the stories 
of Eden and of the flood, which were probably 
picked up in Babylon. It also contained a much 
extended amplification of Ezekiel’s scheme of 


priestly laws, developed in the retirement of the 
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captivity for application in the temple of Jerusalem 
whenever the hour of release should come. Like 
the author of Deuteronomy he writes in the name 
of Moses, and assumes to speak from the age of the 
exodus, taking advantage of his position to speak 
prophetically of the centuries already elapsed. This 
kind of writing is of course impossible in our time, 
but we can easily see it must have had amazing force 
in a less discriminating age, affording the writer an 
opportunity to deal the heaviest blows at present 
evil behind the shelter of an ancient name, and even 
to conjure from the lips of fabulous heroes precepts 
to govern church and state. 

But to return to our history. Babylon, too, had 
its day, as Assyria before it. Cyrus liberated Persia 
from the Medes, brought Media and Lydia under 
subjection, and soon threatened Babylon itself. The 
Israelites watched his rise and progress with intense 
interest. There were reasons’ for thinking that, 
should he conquer Babylonia, there would be for 
them something more than a change of masters. 
The Persian religion had strong points of resem- 
blance to their own, and it is certain that during the 
captivity Persian influences told upon the religion 
of Israel. It is especially markéd in the doctrines 
of angels and demons which begin now to play a 
part in the prophetic and other writings. Regarded 
at a distance the likeness of Zarathustranism to 
Mosaism was exaggerated, and in Isaiah Cyrus 
figures as a veritable hero of Jahveh.* The monarch 


*® Isa, xlv. 1: ‘‘ Thus saith Jahveh to his anointed, to Cyrus,” &c. 
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no doubt learned how he was esteemed by the 
Israelites, and was far too wise to miss the chance 
of turning their good-will to his own advantage. As 
soon as he had made the conquest of Babylon, which 
he did, after a memorable siege, by drawing off the 
waters of the Euphrates and marching in through 
the bed of the river, the Jews having solicited the 
privilege of returning to their native city. he freely 
granted it. They could return of stay, as they 
pleased. 


Not all were disposed at once to go back.. Many 
had become comfortably situated where they were. 
Still enough were ready to make quite a caravan. 
The record of the number is incomplete except as 
regards the priests, who alone amounted to several 
thousands. Under Zerubbabel, a descendant of the 
royal family, and Joshua, the high-priest, they made 
their way to Jerusalem, which they found in ex- 
tremely forlorn condition. The Persian king had 
been generous enough to make some appropriation 
for the rebuilding of the temple. But they were 
embarrassed in one way and another, and for fifteen 
years very little was accomplished. Two prophets, 
Haggai and Zechariah, made their appearance at this 
time and by their earnest words pushed on the work. 
Still the reality of the return from captivity was 
only the tamest fulfilment of the national drama. 
Instead of the glory that had been promised, the 
returned exiles were in a miserable condition of 
penury, and actually in danger of starvation. No 


wonder that there is such a contrast between Isaiah 
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and Haggai. The age of great expectations is van- 
ishing, and with it the prophetic spirit. It is said 
the people wept when they saw the insignificant 
temple going up which was to take the place of the 
old splendor. This prosaic outcome of all the glow- 
ing descriptions of Israel’s redemption which had 
stimulated the imaginations of the people for a 
thousand years, made the old enthusiasm henceforth 
impossible. There is decay and shortly cessation of 
prophecy; but already the people have been pre- 
pared for the next stage of their experience, namely, 
the rise and dominion of the hierarchy. Henceforth 
priests and scribes have the posts of influence. 
i510 B.C. the temple, such as it was, very in: 
ferior of course to Solomon’s, was built. Of Jeru- 
salem in the next sixty years we know very little. 
The attention of the world is in another quarter. 
Xerxes had attempted the conquest of Greece, and 
while the Jews were struggling with the task of restor- 
ing their little city immortal renown was gathering 
about the names of Marthon, Thermopyle and 
Salamis. The myriad hosts of Asia were over- 
matched by the incomparable Greeks, few in num- 
bers but fired with the passion for freedom and for 
fame. Wedo not wonder that after these events 
the Persian government has little disposition to 
meddle with the affairs of Judea, and we are pre- 
pared to see the Jews left pretty much to themselves. 
Their situation was none the less full of difficulties 
and dangers. The old feud had been revived with 


the Samaritans—relics of the “ten tribes ””—by re- 
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fusing to accept their proffered assistance in building 
the temple. Jahvism from first to last—even in the 
form of modern Judaism—depends for its existence 
upon exclusiveness. Its leaders have always in- 
sisted upon a separate people, and to this day inter- 
marriage with Gentiles is stoutly opposed. But 
this exclusiveness is hard to justify, and there have 
been periods in Israel's history when this rigor has 
been relaxed. The prophets of the captivity recog- 
nize the whole twelve tribes in the restoration, and 
such descendants of the revolted ten tribes as de- 
sired were permitted to join the community in 
Judea. To some it seemed that a wider welcome 
should be given. There was even reason to appre- 
hend that the lines of distinction would be entirely 
eradicated, that the Jews would be absorbed by their 
neighbors and their nationality lost. 

So it might have been but that deliverance from 
this danger soon came in the shape of a fresh band 
from Babylonia. It was in the year 458 B. C. that 
Ezra, the priest and scribe, got permission of the 
king Artaxerxes to remove with a considerable com- 
pany of exiles to Jerusalem. Ebe.went. it -secmay 
bearing many gracious favors from the king, and 
commissioned to put things in order according to 
“the law of his God which he had in his hand.” 
Here was a man destined to work another revolution 
in Israel. We have his account of his journey to 
Jerusalem, which is that of a man much given to 
the forms of piety, anda full report of the temple 
service held on his arrival there; but I pass by this 
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to the more extraordinary events that followed. 
Ezra no doubt immediately cast about to observe 
the condition, and soon discovered, to use his own 
language, that “the people, the priests, and the Le- 
vites, had taken wives for themselves and their sons 
out of the tribes which they found in Judea and in 
the adjacent regions; so the holy nation had min- 
gled themselves with the peoples of the lands; the 
princes and rulers, far from preventing this evil, had 
set the example of committing it.”* Ezra is greatly 
astonished at this state of things, and makes strong 
demonstrations of his grief in the Jewish style, rend- 
ing his garments and prostrating himself in the dust. 
He turns to Jahveh and makes public confession of 
the sin of his people. The city, full of reverence for 
Ezra, who has come to them clothed with high au- 
thority, is greatly moved by his words. One of the 
leading men says: ‘Let us all make a covenant 
with our God to put away these wives and their 
children.” With this proposition Ezra at once 
closes, and the priests and other chief citizens make 
oath that it shall be carried out. So much are they 
in earnest that though it was the hight of the rainy 
season, when it is all one’s life is worth to be out of 
doors, they convened a great national assembly at 
Jerusalem. Every man had to be there within three 
days. No building would hold the assembled mul- 
titude, and they were obliged to stand in the open 
space in front of the temple. Meantime, the rain 


poured down in torrents. Under these dissolving 
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conditions they are addressed by Ezra, who de- 
mands that all who have taken foreign wives at once 
set them adrift, and so avoid the displeasure of Jah- 
veh. Four men only in all the crowd stand out 
against this hard requirement, and Ezra is thought- 
ful enough to give us their names, supposing that 
he would thus set them in perpetual ignominy. The 
rest all acquiesced, and only asked for a little time 
to adjust the matter under their rulers and elders. 
In three months the whole business was done, and 
the foreign wives and their children disposed of. 
How it fared with them we do not know. Ezra 
gives a list of the guilty, and ends his book with 
this cold-blooded statement, ‘“ All these had taken 
strange wives; and some of them had wives by 
whom they had children.” The sorrows resulting 
we are left to imagine. There is no pretence that 
these wives were unfaithful, or any charge of polyg- 
amy. The proposed legal dissolution of polygamous 
marriages in Utah by act of Congre$s, which has 
raised sucht a vehement protest in behalf of the 
threatened wives and children, affords but a feeble 
suggestion of the woes involved in this pruning of 
the Jewish state by the strong hand of priestly 
power. 

Ezra’s work was now well under way, and we ex- 
pect to see him go on, but for some reason he ap- 
pears to have been interrupted. Perhaps the king 
may have revoked his commission. Or.perhaps the 
people may have withstood his authority. At any 


rate we know nothing more of affairs at Jerusalem 
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for thirteen years. Then Nehemiah, who had won 
his way to the royal favor, and held the post of cup- 
bearer to Artaxerxes, obtained permission to go to 
Jerusalem and build up its walls and gates. He was 
vested with the commission of governor, and fur- 
nished with some means to carry out his project. 
Nehemiah, though not a priest, is a man full of the 
priestly piety. He reminds us of more than one of 
the English Puritans. His darling object in build- 
ing the walls is that he may close the gates before 
dark Friday evening, and keep them closed over 
Sabbath to prevent people from the neighboring 
towns coming in with their wares to sell on that 
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holy day.* - Everything that happens to him is of 
God. He is anxious at every turn to do something 
for God. He isa prolix and bungling narrator, de- 


scending to wearisome minutia, and is never elo- 


quent except where he has the privilege—as a good 
deacon once expressed it in “conference meeting’’— 
the privilege of “throwing his remarks in the form 
of prayer.” 

But what especially interests us now in Nehemiah 
is the fact that with him Ezra re-appearszupon the 
stage of Israel’s affairs. Ezra the scribe, the ready 
writer, the man versed in the law, has not been idle 
these thirteen years. He came to Jerusalem at first 
“with the law of his God in his hand.” He has had 
time now to put the finishing touches to that law. 
A great assembly of the people is called, and with 


imposing ceremonies, Ezra, snpported by thirteen 


Neh. xii, 15-22. 
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priests, produces what is called the “ Law of Moses,” 
and proceeds to read it to the people. Evidently it 
is something the people have not heard before, in 
this shape at least, for Levites are posted among 
them to explain as he reads. The whole proceeding 
recalls other meetings we have seen, where many 
talk at once and where the assembly is greatly 
moved... All around the people are in tears and 
making outcries of sorrow and penitence. The lead- 
ers are constrained to quiet them; the reading is 
suspended, until the next day, and the assembly 
bidden to go forth and enjoy themselves in festivities 
over this publication of the Law. Eight consecutive 
days the meetings are kept up, and every day the 
reading of the Law goes on. On the last day the 
whole matter is summed up, and, with confession 
and prayer, priestsand people make a solemn pledge 
to observe the Law which they have heard.* 

* This most extraordinary event is related in the eighth chapter of 
Nehemiah, where it should be carefully studied, If we have to thank 
the writer anywhere for his prolixity, it is here. The people stand- 
ing in the street; Ezra’s wooden pulpit, made expressly for tbe occa- 
sion; the names of the thirteen priests supporting him in the 
ceremony, so many on his right hand, so many on his left; the names 
of the priests who with the Leyites went through the crowd and ex- 
plained the Law as Ezra read,—though in themselves uninteresting 
facts, are not out of place here, and have indeed very important im- 
plications. Itisa picture of the reign of the priesthood. FEzraisa 
pontiff whose authority is not to be gainsaid. What he delivers as 
the Law from Moses, mast be the genuine article. We are not sur- 
prised therefore that the people are thrown into such consternation 
as he goes on specifying requirements which tbey had never before 
heard as from such high authority—that they ‘‘all wept when they 
heard the words of the Law,” many provisions of which had not been 
observed at all. Mention is directly made of one of these, and Nehe- 


miah naively says: ‘“‘they found written in the Law which Jahveh 
had commanded by Moses that the children of Israel should dwell 
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Here we have the second great step taken toward 
the formation of a set of sacred books. Up to this 
time Israel had only one book which had really 
attained to this rank and become an acknowledged 
authority. That was Deuteronomy, which Hilkiah 
had found in the temple one hundred and seventy- 
five years before. To be sure, the prophets were 
read and had a kind of authority, but only such as 
they could carry on the strength of their eloquence 
or reputation. Ezra brought out the whole Pen/a- 
teuch, including YFoshua, with impressive solemnities 
as the revelation of Jahveh to Israel. The substance 
of the last two books had been written in the time 
of Josiah; much that stands in Genesis, L:xodus, Le- 
viticus and Numdéecrs had been produced in Babylonia 


in booths in the feast of the seventh month”; and he goes on to tell 
how this regulation was then carried out for the first time ; “since the 


y 


days of Joshua the son of Nun to that day had not the children of 


Israel done so”! 


Can it be supposed for an instant that this law was 
known in the time of the first temple; known to David and Solomon 
and the great prophets, who never paid the slightest attention to it ? 
Such an idea cannot for a moment be admitted. We are forced to 
the conclusion that Ezra did not revive an old code of laws which had 
been lost in the captivity, as some have thought, but that he intro- 
duced this code de nove to the people in Jerusalem. ‘There is good 
evidence that what books the people had, far from being lost in Baby- 
lonia, were preserved there with extraordinary care, and that large 
additions were made. Andamong these additions we are to reckon a 
great part of this very Law which Ezra bore ““in his hand” as he 
came from Babylon, held for thirteen years, and doubtless further 
elaborated, and finally published as above related. 

Let it be observed that this conclusion, as well as that regarding 
Deuteronomy at the close of my second lecture, is established on ¢he 
testimony of unwilling witnesses. In both cases the narrators from 
whose accounts I have drawn my conclusions, and the redactors 
through whose hands these accounts have passed, had an interest in 
not revealing the main facts. But, as we have seen, the circum- 
stances which they do relate are intelligible only on the assumption 
of these facts, and so become the strongest kind of evidence. 
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by the author of the “ Book of Origins.” Ezra made 
additions, and by a stroke of priestly art for which 
the time was ripe, set the whole before his people 
as a divine revelation. This most important event 
in the history of Jewish literature occurred in the 
year 444 B.C. The story in one of the apochryphal 
books of Zzra, that Ezra dictated to his assistants 
the whole of the Old Testament—the books having 
been lost in the captivity—is worthy of notice only 
as indicating the strength of the tradition that Ezra 
did something remarkable in the book line. The 
first four books of the Bible were not reproduced ; 
they were made, partly in Babylonia by an unknown 
hand who gathered up the legends of his people, 
adding such laws as the priesthood had come to re- 
quire; partly by Ezra himself; and were unknown 
even to Jeremiah, who says explicitly, speaking in 
the name of Jahveh: “I did not treat with your 
fathers when I led them out of the land of Egypt, 
nor give them commandments concerning burnt 
offerings and sacrifices. But this I commanded 
them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your god 
and ye shall be my people, and walk ye in all the 
ways that I shall command you that it may go well 
with you.” We see from this that the prophet knew 
Deuteronomy but could not have known Leviticus. 
Nor do any of the prophets before Ezra know of 
Adam and his fall, or of Noah and his ark. In fact 
all these books, read in the light of the view here 
presented, become ‘confirmations strong’ of its gen- 


eral correctness. The first prophet to mention the 
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Mosaic law is Malachi, who lived in the very time of 
Ezra, and wrote in the interest of the exclusive reg- 
ulations which Ezra introduced. 

I have now, at the risk of being tedious, indicated 
the date and purpose of every book of the Bible 
which had appeared down to, and including, the 
time of Ezra. We see that the books are not yet 
all written, and the canon has only just begun to be 
formed. The only writings thus far recognized as 
absolutely sacred are the Books of the Law, includ- 
ing Joshua. Some other books were written and 
would soon be candidates for admission to the sacred 
list. The song-book of the temple was growing, 
and already had the quasi-sanctity which hymns 
have with us. But the Law was the first part to be 
accredited as an authoritative revelation, and with 
the Jews it has ever held the first and unapproach- 
able place. And yet by what crooked ways, by 
what misrepresentations and priestly chicane, did 
this first acknowledged revelation acquire its sancti- 


ty and its authority! 
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E are now at a period in the history of 

Israel when the astonishing power of lite- 

rary productiveness which marked the na- 
tion some time before, and even continued into, the 
captivity, is no more. Instead of this, as has been 
observed, came a disposition to gather up and per- 
petuate under high sanction what had already been 
produced. It remains now for us to trace the nar- 
rowed stream of Jewish literature a few centuries 
further on, observing as we pass the gradual growth 
of the Old Testament canon. 

Ezra’s- triumph, as we have seen, was complete. 
A religious and tribal exclusiveness more intense 
than had ever been known before, established itself 
at Jerusalem. While the mighty empires of the 
East ignored the crushed and powerless province of 
Judea, too insignificant in its overthrow to attract 
further attention, the Jew himself, under the lead of 
the priesthood, seemed to retaliate, and assumed 
more than his ancient sense of superiority to other 
men. The notion of a chosen, a holy people was 


intensified, and a spirit of intolerance exhibited, 
rr 
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which contrasted strangely with the shattered and 
humiliated condition of the state. This was, how- 
ever, but the natural outcome of the idea, now fully 
developed, that Jahveh was the only God. In the 
early days of Israel when the existence of other 
gods for other nations was freely acknowledged, 
there was the admission also that those gods and 
their worshipers had certain rights,* and their altars 
were even erected side by side with those of Jahveh; 
showing something of the liberal catholicity which 
afterward marked the religious life of Greece and 
Rome. But the instant the grand assertion began 
to be made that Jahveh was the only God, respect 
for other faiths was necessarily restricted. And as 
this assertion strengthened, and at last became the 
general belief, a corresponding contempt for the out- 
side world of idolaters grew up. Only in Israel was 
Jahveh worshiped. All the rest of mankind, then, 
were living in neglect of the true God, who would 
assuredly bring them to nought. It was the part of 
his servant to separate himself entirely from these 
people on whom the divine vengeance must sooner 
or later fall. We have seen how Ezra put this doc- 
trine in practice on his first arrival in Jerusalem by 
insisting, in the name of God, that every Jew who 

* This has been already sufficiently shown in the previous lectures, 
An utterance of Micah, however, is so clearly to, the point that it 
may be given here. The prophet is setting forth the glories of the 
coming time when people will cease from their contentions about re- 
ligion and everything else, ‘beating their swords into plow-shares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks.” Then, he says, “all people 


will walk, every one in the name of his god, and we will walk in the 


name of Jabveh, our god, forever and ever.” 
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had taken a foreign wife should at once part com- 
pany with her and her children. We may well be- 
lieve that this high-handed proceeding did not go 
through without some protest. .Four men are men- 
tioned-by name as having demurred at the edict of 
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separation.* But it is of more interest that we aré 
able to say with some confidence that the opposition 
to Ezra’s course took a literary form in two brief 
yet remarkable books that have come down to us. 
One of these, the book of Auth, appears in your 
bibles next after Judges, and bears date in the mar- 
gin as of the next century after the migration to 
Canaan. This however can only be taken as the 
time in which the story is laid, as it has long been 
evident to scholars, on philological grounds, that the 
writings must be assigned to a later period.t The 
argument of the book suits to the time immediately 
after Ezra’s reformation, and indicates a reaction in 
some minds. You are familiar with the beautiful 
story, how Boaz,a man of high repute in Israel, took 
a Moabitish damsel to be his wife, and how Jahveh 
looked on this act with approval, and made the for- 
eign wife to be in the fourth generation the mother 
of David. It is impossible to tell whether this story 
rests upon actual tradition concerning the ancestry 
of David,t or was invented by the writer to suit his 

*“ Only Jonathan, the son of Asahel, and Jehaziah, the son of 
Tikvah, opposed this matter, and Meshullam and Shabbathai the 
Levite supported them.” —Ezra x. 15. <Awenen’s version. 

+ De Wette remarks on the Chaldaisms scattered through it. 

{ Kuenen thinks it a veritable tradition and that it is supported by 


the statement that David, when pursued by Saul, took refuge in 
Moab, 7. ¢., among his kindred. 
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purpose. However it may be, that purpose is un- 
mistakable. He means to show that it is a pettect: 
ly creditable thing to take a wife from outside the 
nation of Israel if the chance offers of getting a good 
one. And his art lies in embodying this idea in a 
story of early pastoral life, of remarkable sweetness, 
and linking his characters in the line of David, which 
was enough to endear them forever to the Jews. 


The other book to which I have referred as hav- 
ing been called out in protest against Ezra’s exclus- 
iveness must have appeared about the same time. 
It is the book of Yonah. Unfortunately the name 
of Jonah always suggests a whale, and so this bit of 
writing is generally passed by with a smile, being 
belittled by the grotesqueness of the main incident. 
The custom is to read it as matter of fact, and in 
that view it is of course too much for gravity. But 
it is really a fine chapter of fiction, written, like 
Ruth, for a purpose. The little book is formed on 
the broad conception that God cares for others as 
well as for Jews, and a Jewish prophet is taken 
through a series of mishaps for failing to recognize 
this obvious truth. The art of the writer, consider- 
ing the habits and customs of the people for whom 
he wrote, is consummate. The plot of the story is 
laid four hundred and fifty years back, so as to give 
to it the authority of antiquity. A prophet of Israelis 
directed by Jahveh to goaway to Nineveh and preach 
the destruction of that wicked city. The prophet 
exhibits the Jewish reluctance to have anything to 


do with the heathen, and seeks by flight to evade 
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the performance of his duty. But Jahveh follows 
him up, and leads him through such strange ways 
that he finally considers it best to pocket his exclu- 
sive holiness, go to Nineveh and preach to the pol- 
luted idolaters. This he does, and with an effect 
quite contrary to his expectations, for the people are 
smitten with penitence, and are ready to do anything 
that the prophet may require. But the prophet, 
true to his national hate of foreigners, persists that 
they shall be destroyed. Here Jahveh comes in 
again and over-rules this spirit, showing himself as 
ready to pardon repentant Nineveh as_ repentant 
Jerusalem, and to the infinite disgust of Jonah, re- 
fuses to fulfil the prophecy of destruction. Could 
any rebuke of Jewish narrowness, as it was revived 
and intensified after the captivity, be more withering? 

It should be observedalso that this book of Jonah 
was designed to meet one other question. By this 
time it had come to be very plain that the forcasting 
of the prophets was not always verified by results. 
Even the greatest of them had made threats and 
promises that had failed of being carried out, which 
was very embarrassing, as under the Deuteronomic 
law this failure involved the condemnation of the 
prophet.* But under such a rule every prophet must 
sometime be found wanting. The writer of this 
little book endeavors to get over the difficulty by 


* This was brought out in answer to the question, ‘‘ How shall we 
know the word which Jahveh hath not spoken?” The answer given 
is: ‘When a prophet speaketh in the name of Jahveh, 7f the thing 
follow not nor come to pass, that is the thing that Jahveh hath not 
spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously.”—Deut. 
Xvill. 21, 22. 
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supposing that new conditions necessitate the modi- 
fication of rewards and punishments. Nineveh’s 
confessing and forsaking its sins, puts a new phase 
on the matter. “Thou, O Jahveh, art a merciful 
and gracious God, slow to anger and of great kind- 
ness, and repentest thee of the evil’ (which thou hast 
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threatened to inflict.)* Thus the prophetic reputa- 
tion and the Divine reputation are, in a manner, 
both saved at once. 

While at this distance we can warmly appreci- 
ate the sentiment of these two books, let us not fall 
into the error of siding against Ezra and Nehemiah 
in their movement. That there was something to 
be urged against it the writers of Ruth and Jonah 
show; and yet,without doubt, it was the only course 
to save the Jewish state from total disintegration. In 
eeclesiastical and political matters it is not the good 
of the whole world that is uppermost, but the good 
of a nation or a sect; and in this narrower view 
Ezra’s work needed to be done. It was but a step in 
a necessary course of development, a practical appli- 
cation of ideas which the whole period of the cap- 
tivity had conspired to bring to the front. It was a 
reformation in that it did produce an essential change 
in the religious condition of the Jews. So we call 
the work of Hezekiah, and more especially that of 
Josiah, a reformation. But we must havea care not 
to understand too much by this word in these con- 
nections. The changes brought about through Ezra 


and Nehemiah were in some respects a gain, in others 


* Joh. iv. 2. 
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they were a loss. Kuenen, comparing the epoch 
which now closes with that which opens, says: 
“There the spirit prevails, here the letter; there the 
free word, here the written word. The prophet repre- 
sents the time before the reformation; after Ezra 
his place is taken by ¢he scribe.’"* This change, how- 
ever, he cautions us against supposing to have been 
at all sudden. It was a gradual process, having its 
antecedent period of preparation, developing at last 
into full-fledged Judaism. 

While this process went on in Judea, the world 
was again changing hands. Alexander the Great, 
having the mastery of Greece, found himself able to 
march victoriously to the end. of the earth.t The 
Persian empire went down before him and Asia for 
the first time fell under European dominion. It is on 
record that when Alexander was besieging Tyre he 
demanded the submission of the Jews, which they 
refused, alleging that their duty was to Persia by 
the oath of the people sworn to Darius. As this 
was probably the only instance that Alexander met 
with in Asia of a tributary people recognizing the 
binding obligation of an oath of fealty to a ruling 
power, and as the Jews, seeing how things were go- 
ing, soon after sent him their submission, he forgave 
their first refusal, and ever after treated them with 

* Religion of Israel, vol. II. p. 245. 

+ x1 Macc. i, It is with a peculiar sense of satisfaction, after read- 
ing so much that is half legendary in connection with Israel, that we 
come upon the First book of Maccabees and find solid historical 
ground. The statements in regard to Alexander, for instance, are as 


strictly true as any recorded in profane history. Can this be a 
reason why Protestants have left the book out of their canon ? 
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consideration, welcoming many of them to his city 
of Alexandria, where in time they came to have 
a great influence. In 323 B. C. Alexander died and 
“his kingdom,” as the book of Daniel, written one 
hundred and fifty-eight years after, describes it, “his 
kingdom was broken and divided toward the four 
winds of heaven.”* One of his generals, Ptolemeus, 
the son of Lagus, acquired control of Palestine, and 
for a hundred years it formed part of the Egyptian 
kingdom. 

Some time in this period it seems likely was writ- 
ten the book of Laruch—an attempt to resume the 
prophetic style. The writer could not prophecy in 
his own name, or in his own age, and so assumes to 
write in the name of Jeremiah’s assistant, and from 
the days of the captivity. Aside from this pretense 
olf being somebody he was not, he does credit to the 
name he has taken, and considering that the work is 
considerably older than several books which have 
been admitted into the canon, we are surprised that 
Baruch has a place only in the Apocrypha. At the 
end of this book is attached a so-called “fzstle of 
¥eremtiah, which is perhaps two hundred years 
younger, 

About the beginning of the third century B.C. 
we must place the books of Chronicles. The writer 
undertakes a new version of Israel's career from the 
days of Saul down to the captivity, going over 

* Dan. xi. 4. This and much more in regard to Alexander and 
the subsequent kings was written in the form of prophecy, but fost 


eventum, as we shall see. 
+ Jer. xxxvi. 4. 
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nearly the same ground as the older books of Samuel 
and Kings, prefacing the whole with nine wearisome 
chapters of genealogies of priests and kings, carried 
back to Adam. This work reflects with uninten- 
tional fidelity the spirit of the time in which it was 
written, and as an indirect record of the customs 
and opinions then current (300 B. C.) it has a certain 
value, while adding nothing to our knowledge of the 
earlier time. At the date of this writing Jewish 
ideas had undergone such a change under the 
priestly influence that it became desirable to have 
the history of the early kings cast in a new light so 
as to throw the priesthood and the temple into more 
prominence. ‘This recasting involved many contra- 
dictions of the older books, which have given the 
commentators no end of trouble. Fixing the date 
of Chronicles as late as the third century, and taking 
into account the evident purpose of the writer in 
diverging from his authorities, and these contradic- 
tions are at once explained. The Chronicler as 
thoroughly imbued with the priestly spirit, and his 
ruling ambition in writing history is to magnify the 
priestly office. So he represents the priesthood in 
the time of Solomon with the same functions it had 
after Ezra. Vhe temple and the temple-service are 
the things that most nearly concern him. Himself 
a Levite, he dwells with fondness on whatever will 
glorify his own order. Because the ten tribes for- 
sook the temple and appointed priests who were not 
Levites, he drops them out of his account altogether. 
He represents, contrary to the older record, that it 
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was regarded in the days of the kings absolutely un- 
lawful for any but the priests to offer sacrifices, and 
states that Uzziah, venturing to do this thing him- 
self, in opposition to the will of the priests, Jahveh 
interfered and smote the king with leprosy.* The 
main difference between the Chronicler and the his- 
torians whose work he would replace is, that, writing 
at a time when the new Levitical law has been in- 
troduced, he wishes to make it appear that that law 
is of high antiquity, and represents Solomon and 
David as perfectly familiar with its requirements. 
David, according to this writer, received from Jah- 
veh the plan for the construction of the temple, with 
full details of the order of service to be established ; 
whereas, in the previous account the temple is alto- 
gether Solomon’s idea. David had become com- 
pletely idealized in the thought of the people as the 
hero-saint aud singer of Israel. The Chronicler goes 
to all lengths of absurdity in making him out a sa- 
cred poet, until the picture he draws is as unlike 
the David of the other historians as can well be 
imagined. In short, these books are the most egre- 
gious examples the Bible affords of making history 
in. the furtherance of an idea. And yet, probably 
we ought not to impeach the honesty of the writer. 
He appears to be honest, and yet he is not trust- 
worthy. That is to say, he is so thoroughly imbued 
with the Law introduced by Ezra, so assured of its 
being the old Law, handed down from Moses, that 
EZ Chioun xv. 10-20: 


3 3) 1 . oy1 Q . ‘hro ni 
+ Compare I Chron. xv, 2; xvi. 39, 40; XX1. 26, 32; 2 Chron. vill: 


12, 13, with 1 Kings 1x. 25. 
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he feels authorized to assume its observance in the 
glorious days of the monarchy. This writer was a 
very busy man with the older literature, for, beside 
producing his substitute for the books of Samuel 
and Kings, he re-wrote the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, apparently with considerable omissions, and 
leaving upon them trac:s of the time in which he 
wrote,—not earlier than 300 B. C. 


Any adequate account of this epoch, from 400 
to 200 B. C., would be filled to weariness with des- 
cription of the elaborate arrangement of the temple- 
service. Scarce anywhere or ever has ritualism lad 
such absolute sway. Foiled in every political under- 
taking, the glory of original prophecy departed, the 
Jew bent his energies to the development of a gor- 
geous and infinitely precise ceremonial. True to 
his old instinct of dating everything from the an- 
‘cients he shut his eyes to the fact that this was a new 
growth, and still went on elaborating the ritual. 
Singing became a great feature, and the genius of 
the people turned itself to the production of songs. 
In the course of the first hundred years after Ezra, 
the larger part of the Psalms was written. It was 
the grand era of sacred poetry. Out of all that was 
produced the most excellent pieces were selected to 
be sung in the temple, and so were set on the way - 
to canonicity. Just as the wisdom-books were 
ascribed to Solomon, and the legal books to Moses, 
these poetic effusions tended to take the name of 
David, who was by force of tradition the typical 


singer. But, as we now see, the occasion which 
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called for this book of songs did not exist till after 
Ezra had instituted the fully developed temple- 
service. Moreover, their substance generally suits 
only to this later time. 


All down through the preceding centuries we ob- 
serve there was a conflict between the prophets and 
the people over the matter of worship. The people 
are ever falling into idolatry, for which the prophets 
never cease berating them. The prophetic. indigna- 
tion is especially strong against religious observances 
of foreign extraction. Since Ezra, all is changed. 
We hear no more of the nation lapsing into the 
worship of false gods, no more vehement assaults 
upon idolatry as a Jewish sin. What is the meaning 
of this? Is the tendency of the people entirely 
changed? or have the leaders come to tolerate what 
was so hateful to the prophets ? 

Doubtless the solution of this problem lies in the 
fact, that as a compromise, in the revised ritual 
some things were admitted of a foreign type for 
which the people had shown a strong predilection. 
Taken from other forms of worship, they were here 
embodied as a part of the service of Jahveh, and so 
Jahvism at once enriched its ceremonial and made 
a process identical with that 


sure of its adherents, 
adopted in after times by the Roman Church in its 
connection with Paganism. It matters not—so 
thought the priests, more accommodating than the 
prophets—it matters not that the feast of the new- 
moon was originally a heathen celebration of the 


reappearance of the Moon-god; the people are at- 
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tached to it; let it become a part of the Jewish law. 
The Sabbath-day—in the rituals of other peoples, 
Saturn’s day (Saturday)—naturally connected the 
service of Saturn with that ofJahveh. In the orig- 
inal conception one of these gods is hardly more 
stern and inhuman than the other; and if Jahveh 
had been elevated and spiritualized in the course of 
the centuries, so we must remember, to some extent 
had the pagan deity. Something therefore could 
be, and doubtless was transferred from one to the 
other in the order of Sabbath worship finally estab- 
lished for the temple. Andso of other observances 
too numerous to mention, and which beside, are too 
foreign to our thought to have any special interest. 
I must, however, refer to one other festival of heathen 
derivation, because it will enable me to explain the 
origin of another book of the Bible. This is the 
‘Purim feast,” so called from the Persian name of 
the month in which it occurs. This feast, as the 
name indicates, was adopted from the Persians, and 
on that account may not for a long time have been 
very generally observed. It needed some distinct- 
ively Jewish motive in its support. So some lover 
of this feast wrote the book of Esther, in which, by 
means of a wholly imaginative story, he undertakes 
to give a Jewish origin to Purim.* You know the 
story, how Haman, prime minister of Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes I.), out of hatred for the Jews contrived a plot 
for putting them all to death. One of them, Mor- 


decai, gets his sister Esther, who, as good luck would 
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have it, is the Persian queen, wife of the great 
Xerxes, to intercede with the king in behalf of her 
people; and with such good results that Haman 
himself comes to grief, and the Jews obtain permis- 
sion to kill their enemies to their heart’s content ; 
which they proceed to do on a grand scale, killing 
75,009 the first day, and finishing up the business on 
the morrow, after which they have a great feast 
in celebration of their rescue, and in rejoicing over 
the downfall of their enemies.* Thus the writer 
gives an origin to the Purim feast calculated to make 
it acceptable to the Jewish mind. The object of the 
book was fully accomplished, and Purim became 
among the most popular of feasts. For centuries 
afterward these proverbs were current among the 
Jews. “The Temple may fail, but Purim never.” 
‘“The prophets may fail, but not the Megillah” (as 
they called the roll on which Esther was written.) 
This success of the book was the more remarkable, 
as there is nothing in it of a strictly religious char- 
acter, no mention of a supreme Being, and no refer- 
ence to the Jews in Palestine. However, the author 
emphasizes the idea that Jews are better than other 
people, and this may have commended his work. 
The spirit of the book is decidedly antagonistic to 
Ruth and Jonah, and doubtless pleased a class who 
were not altogether pleased with those books. 


* It is certainly astonishing that this story should pass anywhere as 
matter of fact. Every point in it is highly improbable,—Xerxes 
having a Jewish wife—his minister having a spite against the Jews— 
there being any considerable number of Jews in Susa—the king turn- 
ing his palace into a slaughter-house to gratify them—all are points 


which together make a story incredible. 
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We have now entered upon a period which to the 
general reader is less familiarly known. The reign 
of the priests and scribes has been fatal to original 
prophecy. Men who in other times would have 
been authors are now compilers. Attention is fixed 
upon what has been written, and the great works of 
the preceding centuries are lifted up into an air of 
sanctity. The Law, since the occasion when it was 
brought out in completed form by Ezra, had had 
the character of a sacred book.* To the other writ- 
ings of which mention has been made. various less 
degrees of sanctity had come to be attached. Gradu- 
ally, and through the operation of the Jewish mind 
under the conditions and circumstances I have de- 
scribed, these books took on the quality of a divine 
revelation. The Jaw had the first place, because 
the Law was so mysteriously producedt that its 
supernatural character appeared beyond question. 
It had come by ways past finding out. The rest of 
the books had been written and preserved by natural 
means and therefore took secondary rank ; and their 
admission to the sacred list depended on the popu- 
lar preference, guided by the priests and scribes. 
For, it is to be borne in mind, however the rise of 
the hierarchy quenched the prophetic spirit which 
could never have been the gift of more than a few, 
it served greatly in the general elevation of the peo- 
ple. To it belongs the establishment of the syna- 
gogue—on the pattern of which the Christian church 


* Deuteronomy had had this character from Josiah’s time (620 
Baca: 


+ See pp. 51, 52, 045 05. 
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has been formed. To take in the significance of 
this institution and the great change effected by in- 
troducing it, call to mind that the old custom had 
been to worship one god and another on various 
hill-tops all through the country with various and 
sometimes revolting rites; that even where there 
was celebrated only the worship of Jahveh, the ser- 
vice consisted wholly of sacrifices, oblations and other 
propitiatory observances. All this ritualistic busi- 
ness was transferred to Jerusalem, and instead of 
altars of sacrifice scattered through the country, 
synagogues were built, and so a means of education 
was substituted for the “high places” which had 
been only the seats of a more or less superstitious 
worship. In the synagogues the national literature 
was read and expounded; whoever could instruct his 
neighbor spoke ; and so the intelligence of the whole 
community was deepened and enriched. As a con- 
sequence, though this was the reign of the priest- 
hood, orders of thought were still developed which 
did not run in the priestly line. The writers of wis- 
dom of the days before.the exile had their disciples 
yet, and two works, dating not far from the begin- 
ning of the second century B. C., remain to indicate 
the fact. The first of these in order of time is the 
book of £cclestastes. This book is the great stum- 
bling-block of readers who expect to find the various 
parts of the Bible in accord on the main doctrines 
of Christianity. From the captivity the Jews had 
brought, along with belief in Satan, angels and de- 


mons, at least some acquaintance with a doctrine of 
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immortality. Strange as it may seem to us who 
have been educated under the constant assurance 
of an endless life, and have come to associate that 
doctrine so inseparably with the very idea of religion, 
it is nevertheless true that religion as taught by the 
prophets of Israel involved no conception of a per- 
sonal immortality. They appear not to have con- 
cerned themselves in the least on that subject. Only 
Job, writing as late as the sixth century, raises any 
question® concerning another life, which, by the 
strongest possible expressions, he decides in the nega- 
tive.t But in the third century, from one source 
and another, a belief in a future life had got some 
foothold among the Jews. One of the purposes of 
the writer of Ecclesiastes is to show the folly of any 
such idea. ‘Tis preposterous, he thinks, for man, 
who is only a bubble blown up with vanity, to take 
on the airs of everlastingness.{ This writer is 
equally skeptical as to the reward of well-doing, a 


* Job xiv. 14. ‘“‘If a man die will he live again ?” 

| For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. But man 
dieth, and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is 
he? As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and 
drieth up; so man lieth down, and riseth not; till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.—Job 
xiv. 7, 10-12, 

ih “T said in my heart concerning the sons of men, that God will 
prove them’ in order that they may see tbat they are like the beasts. 
For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; one lot 
befalleth both. As the one dieth, so dgth the other. Yea, there is 
one spirit in them anda man hath no preéminence above a beast, 
for all is vanity. All go to one place; all are from the dust, and all 
turn to dust again. Who knoweth the spirit of a man, whether it 
goeth upward, and the spirit of a beast, whether it goeth downward 
to the earth ?’—Eccl. iii. 19-21. 
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doctrine which is preéminently Jewish. He does 
not believe in any “ power that makes for righteous- 
ness.” “ There is one event to the righteous and to 
the wicked, to the clean and to the unclean, to him 
that sacrificeth and to him that sacrificeth not, as is 
the good so ts the sinner.”"* He does not glory in 
this fact, he bemoans it. “ This is an evil among all 
things that take place under the sun, that there is 
one event to all.”t Such teaching is diametrically 
opposed to the Law and the prophets, and we are 
not a little surprised that a book of this sort found 
its way into the canon. Its admission however is 
measurably explained when we remember that the 
book professes to be the work of Solomon. Its true 
date is but little more than 200 B.C. Taking into 
account the sad time in which this book was written, 
we are not surprised at its gloomy contents. Judea 
had been in the hands of the: Lagide,t as the 
Egyptian branch of Alexander's successors is called, 
since the beginning of the third century B. C., and 
with the rest of Palestine had been a bone of con- 
tention between them and the Seleucide,§ rulers of 
the Babylonish-Syrian division. Fierce battles were 
fought, and great distress fell upon the people. 
eimamveiieos D.C. -the Kite -of the South”™ 
(Egypt), as he is designated in the book of Daniel, 
gives way to “the King of the North” (Syria), and 
the reign of the Seleucid is inaugurated. 

At this date the Old Testament canon is almost 

cI 6 2 THEDCClastsce Se 


+ From Lagus, the reputed father of Ptolemeeus. 
§ Dynasty beginning with Seleucus. 
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closed. Religious writings, psalms, proverbs, his- 
tories, now begin to appear which have been ac- 
counted worthy of preservation, but which were not 
fortunate enough to be included among the sacred 
books. Some of these on any fair judgment must 
be pronounced superior to some of the same class 
which were admitted ; and we can only attribute the 
exclusion to circumstances which, happened to be 
influential at the time, and to the fact that under 
the Greek dominion books began to be greatly mul- 
tiplied, making it necessary soon to shut the door 
altogether in order to save the Hebrew canon from 
that infinite dilution which befell the Hindu. The 
earliest and perhaps the noblest of these omitted 
works, is the Proverbs of Fesus the son of Sirach. 
This book is only a few years younger than Lccle- 
stastes, and is, we should say, every way worthier a 
place in the Bible. It is more bracing, more devout, 
more in the spirit of the old writings. Though 
classed among “ the wise,” the writer shows none of 
the indifference of the older makers of proverbs to 
the Law and the temple. He loves them both, and, 
in praising “ wisdom,” he is pleased to acknowledge 
that it comes through these. Wisdom its contained, 
he says, 
“Tn the book of the covenant of God most high, 


In the Law which Moses commanded 


For a heritage unto the children of Israel.” 

There can hardly be any question that this book 
might have been in the Bible, if the writer had sup-. 
pressed his own name, and put his words into the 
mouth of some ancient worthy. 
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We must look a little now to our history, which I 
apprehend, is getting less and less familiar as we 
approach the Christian era, and which it is especially 
necessary here to have in mind in order to under- 
stand the origin of the remaining books we have to 
consider. The troublous times of the last century 
had deprived the Jews of much of their national 
spirit. Many had taken up their residence in foreign 
parts, and in Palestine there had been a steady ad- 
vance of Greek thought and customs. A gymna- 
sium had been established at Jerusalem which drew 
the people away from their religious duties. The 
high-priesthood was repeatedly sold by the king 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the man who would pay 
the most-money for it. By the year 171 B. C., 
things had come to a frightful state of disorder. 
Armies, led by one and another deposed high priest, 
captured the city and massacred the inhabitants. 
Hired assassins made the life of every notable per- 
son insecure. Antiochus, pretending to punish these 
irregularities, marched an army into the city him- 
self and plundered it, sparing not even the treasures 
of the temple. Two years after he sent Apollonius 
with an army, who made the city a terror to the in- 
habitants. The king now declared his purpose to 
abolish all peculiar orders of worship, and insisted 
that the whole kingdom should be one people, pro- 
fessing one common faith. He ordered an image of 
some god, probably Jupiter Capitolinus, set up in 
the temple at Jerualem, which to the faithful Jew 


was the last extreme of cruelty. It is in reference 
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to this that the seventy-fourth Psalm seems to have 
been written: 
*“O God! why hast thou cast us off forever ? 

Remember the people which thou didst purchase of old, 

That Mount Zion where thou once did dwell ! 

Hasten thy steps to those utter desolations ! 

Everything in the sanctuary hath the enemy abused ! 

Thine enemies roar in the place of thine assemblies; 

Their own symbols have they set up for signs. 

They have profaned and cast to the ground the dwelling-place 

of thy name.” 


The old spirit of devotion to Jahveh began to re- 
vive under the fire of persecution. When this on- 
slaught commenced, Greek customs were quietly 
making considerable inroads upon Judaism, and per- 
haps if force had not been used, the Jews might, in 
the course of a few centuries, have become absorbed 
into the larger world, as has been the: case with 
other conquered tribes. Persecution was never more 
inexcusable than in the course of Greek civilization 
and it never more signally failed than in this case. 
The instant effect of coércion was the very opposite 
of what the king intended. Weare told, and this ac- 
cords with what we should expect, that many of the 
Jews yielded to the royal command and_ openly 
professed the cosmopolitan faith. Some, however, 
stood out, and among these an aged priest of dis- 
tinction, named Mattathias, with his five sons. 
When the king’s officers called on him for his sub- 
mission they made large offers of reward if, without 
more compulsion, he would give in his adhesion to 
the gods whose worship their master had decreed. 


Mattathias refused downright in brave and noble 
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words; and secing an apostate Jew going “in the 
sight of all to sacrifice at the altar” which the king 
had built, he was filled with such indignation that 
he could not contain himself. He rushed upon the 
man and slew him then and there. And “the king’s 
commissioner who compelled men to sacrifice he 
also killed and overturned the altar.”* This was 
the signal of rebellion. The brave man went strait 
through the town, calling to him all who would de- 
fend their faith, and fled with them to the moun- 
tains. Other detachments went in other directions. 
One band of refugees a thousand strong was pur- 
sued by the king’s soldiery, who, rightly presuming 
on the Jewish unwillingness to violate the Sabbath 
attacked them on that day.. The result was the 
whole body stood and received their death without 
offering the least resistance. Mattathias saw that 
this scrupulousness about the Sabbatht would not 
do, and it was agreed that there should be no more 
folly of this sort. The old man proved a wise coun- 
selor, and his son Judas, afterward called Judas 
Maccabzeus, soon showed the qualities of a brilliant 
leader. Upon the death of the father, which oc- 
curred shortly, this son became the head of the re- 
bellion, and was soon able to bring about a very 
remarkable succession of events. He had only a 
small following, but in the first year (166 B C) he 

* 1 Macc. 24, 25. 

+ This absurd excess of nicety about the Sabbath is one of the 
many signs of the change that had been brought about under priestly 
rule. The armies of the earlier time were trammeled by no such 


considerations. 
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managed to defeat two armies that were sent against 
him. A much larger force under two distinguished 
generals was then sent to make doubly sure of re- 
ducing the rebellion, which was evidently assuming 
alarming proportions. The invading army surround- 
ed Judas, and seemed ina fair way to bring him to 
terms. But by superior skill he contrived to give 
battle to his opponents separately at Emmaus, and 
put them both to fight. Lysias, the governor, then 
assumed command and marched out with a consid- 
erable force from Antioch. But he too received a 
crushing defeat at Bethzur,; and was glad to get 
back to his capitol. Maccabaus now turned his at- 
tention upon Jerusalem; entered the city and forced 
the garrison to take refuge in the citadel. There 
was great rejoicing at the coming of this hero of 
many battles, whom the people hailed as their de- 
liverer. The city was once more purified of pagan 
altars and idols. Her enemies at bay, Israel seemed 
about to take her place again among the nations. 
The people were wild with delight, believing that 
the day of their redemption was drawing near. 
And all this had been the work of but three years. 
In fact the temple was renewed, the desecrated altar 
_taken down and a new one built, in time to hold 
the solemn re-consecration on the anniversary of the 
erection of the image of Jupiter Capitolinus three 
years before. The one hundred and eighteenth 
Psalm was probably composed for this occasion and 
sung by the temple-choir: 
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“This is the day which Jahveh hath made; 
Let us then rejoice and be glad in it. 
© Jahveh, send now safety! 
O Jahveh, send now prosperity! 


Blessed is he that cometh in Jahveh’s name; 
We bless thee out of Jahveh’s house. 
Jahveh is God and hath showed us light. 
Bind the sacrifices with cords 

Unto the horns of the altar. 


Thou art my strength and I will praise thee, 
My God, and I will exalt thee. 

Praise Jahveh, for he is good, 

For his mercy endureth forever.” 


So brilliant a success against such odds has rarely 
been recorded. The political independence was not 
to be of long continuance, but Judas Maccabzeus had 
fought more especially for re/zgzous liberty, and this 
was permanently secured. Antiochus Epiphanes 
died the next year (163 B. C.), and no one took up 
his infamous task. So long as the state stood the 
right of the Jew to worship Jahveh was never again 
violated. The effect of this struggle for a holy cause 
we may well believe was to deepen the attachment 
of the people to the Law and the temple. The ten- 
dency to Greek customs which had been trenching 
steadily upon Judaism since Alexander's conquest, 
was arrested; the party which had stood firm for the 
national religion took the lead of the state, and Israel 
entered upon another epoch of her existence. A 
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few psalms date from this period,* and a remarkable 
attempt was made at the revival of prophecy, of 
which I shall speak in my next lecture. 

The Maccabean age, so brilliant in its triumphs of 


* Ps. xliv. in addition to those already mentioned. 
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arms, was a desperate and fruitless struggle of the 
Jewish nation to realize, in contravention of facts of 
which the prophets had taken no account, the dream 
of coming glory that for centuries had hung like a 
solden sunset on the horizon of Jewish thought. 
Under the spell of their persistent hope the national 
spirit gave forth a final gleam in the heroism of 
Judas and his brothers; but Israel had fallen upon 
troublous times. External dangers were matched 
by internal discord. Ezra’s formalism had brought 
forth its legitimate fruit in endless minute regula- 
tions touching eating and drinking and every other 
act of a man’s life; hampering the thought and wast- 
ing the energies of the people; involving them in 
grave disputes about the most trivial matters, while 
great questions of truth and right were all un- 
touched. Ritualism and devotion to the letter of 
the law had frittered away the moral life of the peo- 
ple. Even the prophecy which sprung out of this 
period has lost the moral tone. Daniel is not per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake, but for the sake of 
the ritual. Ue prophesies, but with none of the old 
denunciation of wrong, none of the old pleading for 
justice and mercy. 

But through a somewhat absurd care for the letter 
great thoughts were preserved to be wakened to life 
again in due time. ‘The books” became sacred, 
and so they have been kept. Thousands and, if we 
may believe Josephus, millions of Jews were already 
dispersed through many lands, there to be acted 
upon by the world’s thought, and hold up to a 
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wider scrutiny Israel’s Law and faith. The sacted 
writings found their way into the Greek tongue 
through the enterprise of the Jews in Alexandria, 
and though primarily intended for the use of Greek- 
speaking Jews, the great translation soon acquired 
an influence anda fame. The interaction of Jewish 
with Gentile thought, notwithstanding the check it 
received from the Maccabean revolt, could not be 
suspended. | Judas himself was the first to revive 
the spirit of fellowship with other nations by send- 
ing an embassy to Rome. Civilization must have 
its way, and other factors than Jewish must be ad- 
mitted into the final religious philosophy. And 
still the Jew will have more to give than to receive. 


ELE EE els Ge eee 


LAST OF THE ‘OLD FEWISH WRITINGS 

™“OMETHING has been seen of what Judas 
Maccabeeus did in council and in field for Israel 

in the heroic years 166-160 B. C. We have 

now to turn our thought to the work of another 
patriot who has not even left his name behind him, 
but whose words have had a singular potency for 
good and ill for the last two thousand years. If 
Judas gave his life for his country, he at least 
secured himself a perpetual remembrance wherever 
valor is admired or devotion honored; but he of 
whose work we now come to speak gave himself to 
oblivion that his word might abide and be strong. 
Not in his own name, or as of his own time, could a 
prophet discourse at that late day. The sense of 
the Divine nearness had given way to the sense of 
the Divine majesty, and it had grown presumptuous 
to say, ‘Thus saith Jahveh.” One who should do so 
would be looked upon as a fanatic and set aside. 
The soul stirred to prophetic utterance, to have that 
utterance effective, must have recourse to an artifice 
which we have seen to have been already extensive- 

of 


ly employed by the writers of the sacred books,—he 
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must put his words into the mouth of some man 
who lived in the days when prophecy was in order. 

We know from Ezekiel that there was a notable 
man by the name of Daniel, living presumably in 
the time of the captivity at Babylon.* Doubtless 
there were in circulation many legends about this 
man and his doings. It occurred to some literary 
genius among the followers of Judas Maccabzeus to 
gather up these legends in the name of the hero 
himself, enlarging upon them to suit the purposes 
of the hour, and adding a work of prophecy as from 
the pen of this same Daniel. The great victories 
of Judas ripened this scheme, and gave to its exe- 
cution an unexpected power. Still the writer is 
conscious that he lives long subsequent to the age 
of prophecy, and he dare not set out independently, 
but starts from a prediction of Jeremiah.+ He finds 
that Jeremiah had fixed the duration of the cap- 
tivity at seventy years.{ At the expiration of this 
term the people should return and enter upon a 
period of unexampled prosperity. There had been 
a partial return from Babylonia at about the speci- 
fied time, but the rest of the prediction had sadly 
failed. The Jews had occupied Judea only by suf- 
ferance, and had been in a state of vassalage, first 
under Persia, then under Greece, falling then to the 

* Ezek. xiv. 14. 20} xxviii. 3. 

+ Dan, ix. 2. It is to be observed that the writer here speaks of 
“‘the scriptures ”’ (as the rendering should be instead of “ the book ”) 
indicating that at the time of this writing the canon was JSormed (see 
also x. 21.) and the prophets included in tt, ‘Vhis certainly was not 


until long after the captivity. 
Taperexxv. ily xxix. 10; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. 
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Lagide and finally to the Seleucide; so prolonging 
through some three hundred and seventy years the 
state of bondage. It is conceived therefore by our 


author—in the true millenarian spirit of to-day 
that Jeremiah when he said “years” didn’t mean 
years, but sabbath years, sevenfold years; so that to 
geet at the time of deliverance we must multiply 
seventy by seven, making four hundred and ninety 
years. But this is rather too much, and as seven is 
a sacred number it is allowable to deduct seven 
times seven years,* which will leave 441 years from 
Jeremiah’s prediction to the fulfilment. The pre- 
diction was made in 604 B. C.t Subtract 441 years 


glori- 


and you have the year 163 B. C. for the final g 


fication of Israel. This would be within two years 
the 


of the time of writing this book, and considering the 


victories that Israel was achieving under Judas Mac- 
cabeus, and bating this cabalistic deduction from 
numbers, the prospect could not have appeared, to 


one partaking the enthusiasm of the struggle, at all 


improbable. In the year 170 the high-priest Onias 


II1.¢ had been murdered, and this date is fixed on 


* Dan. ix. 25. ‘‘From the going forth of a word to restore and 
to build Jerusalem till an anointed one, a prince, shall be seven 
weeks.” That is, from Jeremiah’s prediction to Cyrus shall be 49 
years, putting Cyrus at 604--49—=555 B. C.; which is well enough, as 
at that time Cyrus was looming up as the coming man. He had been 
called the ‘‘ anointed of Jahveh ” by the Deutero-Isaiah, and, being “a 
prince,” answers the designation perfectly. Instead of ‘an anointed 
one,” we have in the common version, ‘‘ the Messiah,’ which has led 
into the wildest vagaries of interpretation. Kuenen says that the 
use of the word Messiah as a designation of the expected Christ is 
without Old Testament authority. 

+ That is, if reference is had to Jer. xxv. 11, 12. 

{ V. 26. ‘* And after sixty-twe weeks shall an annointed one be 
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as the beginning of the last week of years. Three 
and a half years after, that is in “the middle of the 
week,” the temple service is arrested and the altar 
of Jupiter Capitolinus is set up.* Therefore, the 
writer augurs, this mischief and misery can last only 
three and a half years longer. That this prediction 
nerved the patriots to greater deeds of valor, and 
helped to bring them victorious into Jerusalem 
within the specified time, there can be no doubt.t 
But the writer puts all he says into the mouth of 
Daniel away back in the captivity. The whole 
course Of Israel’s history and of the world’s changes 
from that time down to 165 B.C. is set down with 
historical fidelity. We have the four great empires 
sketched, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Greece; we have 
careful delineations of the successors of Alexander so 


that we can recognize them every one. Antiochus 


cut off, and there is none for him,” none to take his place. 
62 x 7==434; deducting this from the date of Jeremiah’s prediction, 
604 B. C., and we have 170 B. C., the year that Onias IIT: was 
killed. The man appointed in his place was a foreigner, and ob- 
tained the post from Antiochus Epiphanes by bribery, as did also his 
successor; so to the Jew there was no lawful high-priest or “anointed 
one,” ‘And the city and the sanctuary shall be profaned by the 
people of a prince (Antiochus Epiph.) who shall come;” ‘and to the 
end there is war.”” A faithful description of what ensued. See pp. 
107-110, and for full account see 1 Mace. 

*V.27. “The middle of the week shall cause sacrifices and obla- 
tions to cease.’ The middle of the seven years between 170 and 163 
B. C., which accurately defines the time when Antiochus suspended 
the Jahveh worship, and erected the heathen altar described in 1 
Maccabees as ‘‘ the abomination of desolation.” 

{+ We must not overlook the fact, however, that in this first actual 
prediction the prophet failed. It is as much a ‘“miss” im such a 
matter to set the time too long as to set it too short. It was not 
three years and a half that the temple was devoted to the pagan 
worship, but less than three years. 
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Epiphanes is referred to at great length. After 
Greece Israel was to rise to a yet greater glory than 
any of these and achieve an imperishable dominion. 
Here the writer no longer has history to guide him 
and is really speaking prophetically. His language 
becomes more vague and exalted, but this does not 
hide the fact that when he reaches thts date, 165 B. C., 
his viston fatls. He sees nothing of the Roman 
power which actually succeeded the Greek. He 
predicts the dominion of Israel* which was never 
realized. It was to follow directly on the conclusion 
of the “weeks of years,’ which he fixes at 163 
-B. C.; and it was to come by the intervention of the 
angel Michael.t{ Many who were in their graves 
were to be raised up$ and a day of judgment was 
immediately to follow. 

Thus an examination of the prophetic part of this 
book sufficiently indicates its late origin. But this 
judgment is strongly confirmed by a glance at the 
narrative portion. Here the first thing that strikes 
‘us is the multiplicity of most amazing miracles. 
As before observed,| such stories are not related by 
eye-witnesses. It 1s not too much to say of the leg- 
ends of Daniel that they could not have taken their 
present shape until three or four hundred years after 
Daniel was dead. Let me cite some:of them that 
you may recall their general character. Nebuchad- 
nezzar has a dream which he wants interpreted,and 
calls in his magicians. But when they have gathered 


‘Chay, vil. 27. + Chap. vii. 25. } Chap. xitst. 
§ Chap, xii. 2, || See note p. 34. 
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he has forgotten his dream, and in his perplexity re- 
quires them to tell him the dream and the interpre- 


tation too, threatening 


g, in case of failure, to put the 


whole of them to death. Of course they cannot do 
it, but Daniel comes forward and does it perfectly.* 
The king is satisfied that he has found a prophet, 
and glorifies the god of Daniel.t And yet he pro- 
ceeds at once to make a colossal image of himself 
for the people to worship, and when the three 
friends of Daniel will not bow down, he has them 
cast into a flaming furnace, where they walk about 
in the midst of the glowing fire without the slight- 
est inconvenience, although the heat is so great as 
to kill the guards who thrust them into the furnace.t 
King Nebuchadnezzar was a successful monarch, 
and he became very proud. It was necessary to 
humble this lofty spirit; so he was compelled to 
lay aside the scepter and go into the fields and eat 
grass like an ox for seven years, “till his hairs were 
grown like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ 
claws.’ Finally, Daniel himself is cast into a den 
of lions, which proved as harmless to him as kittens, 
although, when some other men were thrown in, the 
lions seized and devoured them before ever they 
reached the bottom of the den.| Events occurring 
within the life-time of the narrator never shape 

* Chap. ii. + Chap. ii. 47. } Chap. ii. § Chap. iv. 33. 

|| Chap. vi. One of the best comments I remember having heard 
on this lion-taming business is in a piece of negro minstrelsy that has 
been very popular. The lines are, 

“© Tf de Lord ‘liver Daniel from de lions den, 


Then why not you and me?” 
I do not see but that the conundrum must be given up. 
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themselves in stories of this kind. Only as things 
are seen through an object-glass centuries long, are 
they distorted in this fantastic fashion, What is 
more, Ezekiel, who knows Daniel, and who lived 
and wrote in Babylonia, knows nothing about any 
such marvelous proceedings as these. Nor does 
Ezra, or Nehemiah, or any one of the writers of that 
age. 

Not to mention other coénsiderations, the part 
played by angels in this book is a sure mark of its 
late origin. The writer is having at every turn the 
vision of an angel who “touches” him. Thus he 
says, ‘“While I was speaking in prayer, even the 
man Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at the 
beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, touched me 
about the time of the evening oblation; and he in- 
formed me, and talked with me,” efc. This is not 
the old prophetic style, but belongs to a later order 
of thought. Since the return from the captivity, 
Jahveh has grown in majesty and greatness at the 
expense of the old sense of his nearness. Zhen he 
spoke familiarly with his prophets; zozw he main- 
tains a royal reserve, and communicates with men 
through messengers. The long flight of Gabriel 
suggests Mahomet and his memorable journey with 
the same individual. 

A very important fact in relation to this book is 
that it announces some of the doctrines of the New 
Testament. Beside its introduction of angels, which 
is so constant a feature of the Christian Scriptures, 


it has its ‘‘Son of Man,’’—teaches immortality and 
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the resurrection of the body—proclaims the immi- 
nency of the final judgment,—holds out everlasting 
rewards and punishments. The book of Revelation 
is only another Danzel somewhat longer drawn, with 
the beasts multiplied and the visions otherwise ex- 
aggerated. And the epistles and gospels stand on 
doctrines set forth in this strange prophecy. Thus, 
as we approach the Christian era, we find ideas be- 
coming current which render the words of Jesus but 


the natural outcome of his time. 


So extended a consideration has been given to 
the book of Daniel not on account of its intrinsic 
worth, but in view of the disproportionate estima- 
tion it has received in the Christian world. Not all. 
the rest of the Bible together has been the source of 
so many vagaries concerning the ever immediate. 
future. It has been the horn-book of the millenari- 
ans of every age, and such an air of mystery has, 
gathered about it as strongly to repel most other 
readers. If, as the writer savs, ‘the visions ‘of his 
head troubled him,’ much more have they proved 
troublesome to others. One feels a little afraid of 
the horned beasts which figure with such. terrible. 


effect. But, now the wizard spirit is cast out, | am 


A 


greatly mistaken if some are not, stimulated to read 
the book afresh, which in. the new view they will 
find by no means so hard to understand. Sunday-, 
school children can figure on. the “three score and 
two weeks,’ and the ‘‘time and times and halt a 
time,” with interest and profit, so long as it is un- 


derstood that no magical horoscope is cast, and that 
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the events described, so far as they have any coun- 
terparts in the actual world, took place before the 
writing of the book. 

The Old Testament canon was virtually closed be- 
fore Dante/ appeared, as is indicated by the fact that 
quite a charming story of domestic life, known as 
the book of Zodzt, which seems to have been written 
a few years earlier, was not admitted. But the 
book of Daniel made a strong appeal to Jewish pa- 
triotism ; met the demand of the hour, and, as by 
a coup de main, forced its way into the canon ; where- 
upon the door was finally closed and bolted. 

The remaining books we have to consider are call- 
ed “apocryphal”’— a word that has come to mean 
donbtful or spurious. Its proper sense is Azdden. 
Of the apocryphal books commonly found in the bi- 
ble between the two Testaments, all except /7rst 
and Second Esdras and The Prayer of Manasses are 

held caonical in the Catholic church. The Angli- 
can and Lutheran churches bind them up “ for in- 
struction ;” but by other orthodox authorities they 
are rejected altogether; and hence the impression 
has been created that these writings are a sort of bo- 
gus scripture. This is a most mischievous concep- 
tion of these books, as it tends to keep alive the ab- 
surd theory that down to a certain date (nobody 
knows when or why) what the Jews wrote was di- 
vine inspiration, when all at once It ceased to have 
any such character! As we have seen, the literature 
of Israel steadily declined in quality from the clas- 
sic period which preceded and included the captiv- 
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ity; but there was certainly no sudden break-down 
between the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. 
The chronologies of these two divisions interlace 
each other. That is to say, though the apocryphal 
books are generally younger, some of them are older 
than some parts of the Old Testament. In respect 
of intrinsic value, there is a similar relation. Gen- 
erally the Apocrypha may be called inferior; but 
there certainly are portions which are superior to 
some portions of the canonical scriptures. An illus- 
tration of this has already been given* in comparing 
Ecclesiastes with the Proverbs of Jesus ben Sirach, 
written about the same time. Another still stronger 
case isto be met with in 1 Maccabees, compared with 
whatever history-book of the Bible you please. To 
bring out in a strong light this faithful record of 
Judean events for forty years after the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, compare it with the pretend- 
ed account of affairs in Babylon given in the book 
of Daniel. 

There was no sudden change in the current of 
Jewish literature in the second century B. C. which 
rendered the waters muddy that before were pure 
and holy. Books of piety, of history, of poetry and 
legend, kept on being written. Considerable addi- 
tions were made to existing books; old stories re- 
appeared in new dress, decked out with the fancies 
in which the eastern mind makes haste to screen 
every feature of reality; but in this there was no 


great departure from the methods of preceding time. 


* See p. 106. 
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The same passion held on with the writers—the 
passion for hiding behind some already famous 


name. 


’ By the close of the second century B. C., Alexan- 
dria had become a center of Jewish influence and 
learning second only to Jerusalem itself. The Jews 
living there had adopted the Greek language, and 
had translated the sacred books into that tongue. 
To these they made some additions. It had already 
become a reproach to the book of Esthér that no 
mention is made there of the name of God. An 
Alexandrian Jew, to make up for this defect, pro- 
duced several supplementary chapters of Esther, in 
which the name of deity occurs over forty times. 
From Alexandria also came three distinct additions 
to the book of Daniel—7he song of the Three Holy 
Children, the stories of Susanna, and Bel- and the 
Dragon. Yhe three holy childrenmre “the three 
friends of Daniel subjected to the ordeal of the fiery 
furnace. To emphasize the perfect security of these 
men in the midst of the flames, the writer conceives 
the idea of putting into their mouth a song! Susan- 
na is a falsely accused woman, to whom rescue comes 
through the shrewdness of Daniel in cross-examining 
the witnesses. Bel and the dragon are idols of the 
Babylonians which the writer, after the manner of 


x 
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the Jews of his time,* and also following some of the 
earlier writers,t identifies with the god they repre- 
sent, and so is easily able to make their worshipers 
*® See the “ Epistle of Jeremy;”’ Wisdom of Solomon xiii.—xix, 
+ Isa. xh seq, Jer..x. 1=16; Ps: cxys 4-8 (cxxxys 15=08, 
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out to be fools. Sometime in the first century B. 
C., somebody undertook to rewrite the book of Ezra, 
fusing with it part of. Chronicles, making the Furst 
book of Esdras. About the same time may have 
been written the very striking fiction of Fuadith, fa- 
miliar to all lovers of art. Three other books of 
Maccabees were also produced one after another, 
going over part of the same ground with the first, 
and weaving 1n a mass of visions and marvels which 
add nothing to our knowledge of the Maccabees: 
We have also a scrap of writing calling itself The 
Prayer of Manasses. - Manasses, or Manasseh, was 
the king who undid the reformation of his father 
Hezekiah, and went to quitea Solomonic extreme 
of liberality toward all the gods of heathendom. 
He was a very happy and prosperous king, contrary 
to the Jewish idea of what ought to have happened: 
to him,; and so the story was gotten up that he was 
captured and taken to Babylon, and there this peni: 
tential prayer is put into his mouth. As has been 
observed by Mr. Chadwick, this is an early instance 
of that sort of pious fraud which has been repeated 
in the stories of the death-bed repentance of Paine, 
Voltaire and other noted unbelievers. 

After the triumph of Judas Maccabzus in 163 
B. C., Judea maintained a nominal independence for 
one hundred years. Among the far-sighted acts of 
that hero was the sending an embassy to Rome, the 
account of which in 1 Maccabees cannot be read 
now without peculiar sensations. It was the first 


contact of Jerusalem with the power which would 
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one day bring her outwardly to the dust, only to 
yield in turn to the spirit of her prophets and of her 
last and greatest teacher. The embassy was suc- 
cessful and an offensive and defensive alliance was 
formed. Not every Jew of the time had breadth of 
mind to approve this policy, and the compact which 
saved his country may very likely have been the 
cause of the apparent defection in his army which 
lost him his last battle and his life. But Rome re- 
mained friendly, and had not the Jews in the cen- 
turies of their absorption in matters ecclesiastical 
lost the faculty of political organization and de- 
veloped among themselves bitter sectarian rivalries 
and hatreds, the state might have stood undisturbed 
as long at least as the Roman dominion lasted. But 
after Hyrcanus I. things went rapidly to wreck. 
Fierce and bloody strifes ensued; usurpers and 
tyrants ruled the country; and finally affairs fell 
into such frightful disorder that Pompey, in 63 B.C., 
reduced Judea to a Roman province. A priestly 
nation had proved in the end incapable of civil gov- 
ernment. 

The great expectations of of Danie/ had not been 
met, either at the end of two years from the date 
of the writing, or afterwards. Indeed the impossi- 
bility of any such results had become more apparent 
in view of the rise of the all conquering power of 
Kome. : 

Scarcely less suggestive of Christian doctrine is 
the third book of the Szdylines. The Sibyls were 


properly pagan seers, but their oracles were some- 
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times of a character to commend them to the liberal 
Jew, and the idea was evolved that the pagans, hav- 
ing all descended with the Jews from Noah, who 
was unquestionably a man of God, it was not im- 
probable that they might have received from him 
some measure of the true religion, and therefore 
their oracles might not be without a divine import. 
As if to mark this incipient fellowship of worshipers 
on the basis of a uniformity of faith beneath all dif- 
ferences, there arose among the Jews a sibyl who 
foretells a golden age in which the Messianic hope 
shall be realized, the wicked destroyed, root and 
branch, all kingly rule overthrown, the heathen con- 
verted and Judah built up into great splendor. 
Already, a hundred years before Paul, we havea 
hint of the final enlargement of Israel's religion to 
suit the needs of the whole world. 


The book of -voch is another Apocalypse coming 
out of this troubled time. The writer had studied 
Daniel, and in common with many others had felt 
keen disappointment to find the predictions of that 
book all failing of fulfilment after the year 165 B.C. 
He gave the cabalistic numbers another shake, and 
behold, the seventy weeks of Daniel became “ seven- 
ty periods of heathen rulers”! When Israel had 
counted these seventy oppressors, the end of her 
captivity would come. This work quite outdoes 
all the others in its claim of antiquity, purporting 
to come from Enoch, “the seventh from Adam,” 
the father of the world-renowned Methusalah. 
The book is ‘quoted in the New Testament, and 
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quoted in such a way as to sanction this claim of 
antiquity. There is no question -but that Jude 
(infallibly inspired!) really thought that Enoch 
wrote the book. With this good send-off Lxochk 
ought to have had a place in the canon ; but it failed 
of this, except with the Abyssinian Christians, to 
whom we are indebted for its preservation. It is a 
document of some size, running through over a hun- 
dred chapters, and fairly anticipates many of the 
doctrines of Christianity. “Here we find,” says 
Martineau, “a century before the first line of the: 
New Testament was written, all the chief features’ 
of its doctrine respecting the “end of the world,’ and: 
the ‘coming of the Son of Man; the same theater, 
Jerusalem ;—the same time relatively to the writer, 
the immediate generation,—the hour at hand; the 
same harbingers,—wars and rumors of wars, and the 
gathering of Gentile armies against the elect ;—the 
same deliverance for the elect,—the advent of the 
Messiah with the holy angels; the same decisive, 
solemnity,—the Son of Man. on the throne of his 
glory, with all nations gathered before him ;—the 
same award,—unbelievers to a pit of fire in the val- 
ley of Hinnom, and the elect to the halls of the 
kingdom, to eat and drink at Messiah’s table ;—the 
same accession to the society,—by the first resurrec- 
tion sending up from Hades the souls of the pious 
dead; the same renovation of the earth,—the old 
Jerusalem thrown away and replaced .by a new and 

* Jude 14. ‘And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
of these, saying, ‘ Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 


saints, ”’ &c. 
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heavenly ;—the same metamorphosis of mortal men, 
to be as the angels;—the same end to Messiah’s 
time,—the second resurrection, and the second judg- 
ment of eternity, consigning the wicked angels to 
their doom ;-—and the same new creation, transform- 
ing the heavenly world that it may answer to Patra. 
dise below. Here, in a book to which the New 
Testament itself appeals, we have the very drama 
of “last things” which reappears in the book of 
Revelation, and in portions of the Gospels.” 

There is a very considerable gap between the Old 
Testament and the New if we pass from Malachi to 
Matthew. But in this interval a great deal was 
written which if taken into account makes the Bible 
continuous from first to last; explicable in each of 
its parts as the natural outcome of the ever chang- 
ing conditions of the Jewish church and state. So 
far from appearing miraculous for its startling 
novelty, the New Testament, after reading the 
writings of the two preceding centuries, seems to be 
just what might be expected to come next. 

For even with Exoch we are not at the end of 
these apocryphal books which originated not far 
from the Christian era. They are one and all 
apocalyptic, for Judea had fallen now into such 
utter helplessness before the power of Rome that 
no Jew had the heart to write of much else than the 
impending destruction of the universe, out of which, 
by some miracle, Israel was to come forth renewed 
and glorified. Even this hope was getting so des. 


perate that it could only be floated on the prestige 
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of some ancient and honored name. Enoch, Ezra 
and Daniel had already been made use of; another 
set of pseudonymous writings made bold to appro- 
priate the name of Moses, the sanctified hero of the 
nation, in the book of Fubzlees, the Ascension of Moses 
and the Apocalypse of Moses. It has been supposed. 
that Jude obtained from the “ Ascension of Moses” 
his statement about the dispute between Michael 
and Satan concerning the body of Moses; which if 
true, as seems likely, is only another indication of 
how much that writer leaned upon the then recent 
Jewish litarature that has not even been accorded a 
‘place in our Apocrypha. 

~.Beside the books already mentioned, dating not 
far from the Christian era, and influential in forming 
the sentiment out of which Jesus and the first 
Christian writings arose, it needs to mention the 
Talmud, which had been forming for three hundred 
years—a body of doctrine, precept and comment 
based on the law of Moses (so-called), but suited to 
the ever-varying conditions of life. This is an ex- 
tensive literature in itself, already largely developed 
by the time of Christ, and an object of study to ev- 
ery thoughtful Jew. Among the most distinguished 
contributors to the Talmud was Hillel. In him, 
both Jesus and Paul found many of their thoughts 
already formulated. Hillel said, ““ Love peace, and 
seek after it; love mankind, and bring them to the 
Law.” Once, says the Talmud, when a heathen 
asked Hillel to show him the whole Jewish religion 
tn a few words, he answered: “Do not unto others 
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that which thou wouldst not should be done to 
thee; this is the whole extent of the Law; all the 
rest is merely the explanation of it; go now and 
learn to understand that.” 


The common presumption is that there is nothing 
in the Old Testament younger than about 400 B. C, 
This is a mistake, as it now appears that the books 
of Daniel, Chronicles, Esther and Ecclesiastes are 
much younger. But why stop short with the Jew- 
ish writings even at 165 B.C.? Why, indeed, but 
to throw an air of mystery about the origin of the 
New Testament doctrines and precepts? When 
once we have read the intervening books between 
Malachi and Matthew, or to speak more intelligent- 
ly, between Danze/, (the latest portion of the. Old 
Testament) and Paul's epistles, (the earliest writ- 
ings in the New Testament,) we are conscious of 
no abrupt revolution in thought when we come to 
the latter. All the ages of Jewish history are a pre- 
paration for the gospel; but none of them more 
emphatically so than the century just preceding the 
appearance of the gospel. If we would have the 
New Testament explicable, we must acquaint our- 
selves with what went just before it. We shall find 
then that no man was ever more clearly the natural 
product of his time and race than was Jesus; and 
that gospel, and epistles, and apocalypse are as in- 
timately linked with antecedent literature as we 
have found any book of the Old Testament to 
be. This will be more specifically pointed out when 


we come to consider the Christian scriptures; but 
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as it is a fact persistently overlooked in the interest 
of a miraculous theory of religious history, attention 
must be called to it as we pass. The step from the 
doctrines of the Old Testament to those of the New, 
considered as the achievement of one man, would 
indeed be inexplicable ; but no such step was taken. 
The transition to the doctrines since called Christian 
was gradual, beginning before the writing of Daniel, 
and becoming especially marked in the later apocry- 
phal books. 

It. is a fact not-to be overlooked, that at tie 
Christian era the Jews on account of the discourag- 
ing aspect of their national affairs had taken up their 
residences in large numbers in other parts. They 
were in all'the cities of Greece, in Egypt, in Rome; 
carrying everywhere their peculiar faith, though 
holding it out of Palestine with a less extravagant 
contempt for other religions. The strict Jew was 
not a missionary, sought no proselytes; and yet 
converts to Judaism were made, sometimes even in 
the very highest circles. Monobazus, ruler of a pro- 
vince on the Tigris, and all his house, became con- 
verts to Judaism through acquaintance with a Jew- 
ish merchant, who was liberal enough not to require 
strict compliance with the letter of the Law; and 
this royal family in a Gentile country remained to 
their death faithful adherents to the Jewish religion, 
and were finally buried in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

Such facts indicate that the rigor of the ceremo- 
nial Law was much abated among the Jews living 
abroad, and that they only awaited the influence of 
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a vigorous leader to drop altogether the one <dis- 
tinctive rite which separated them from the world, 
and enter upon a grand missionary movement for 
the conversion of mankind. The most exalted and 
spiritual prophecies of Israel’s final enlargement 
represent the whole human race as coming to the 
service of Jahveh and participating in his favor. Jah- 
veh speaks by the voice of Zephaniah,; “Then 
will I give to the nations other, pure lips, that they 
may call upon the name of Jahveh and serve him 
with one consent.”’* And there are not wanting in- 
dications that the conversion of the nations to right- 
eousness was to be effected directly by the Jewish 
people. “Thus saith Jahveh of hosts: in those 
days shall ten men out of all languages of the na- 
tions take hold of one Jew, and say to him: we will 
go with you; for we have heard that God is with 
you.’+ Israel owes this duty to the world, and al- 
though other duties strongly conflict with this so 
that it cannot be constantly set forth, we come here 
and there upon the unmistakable enunciation of it. 
Israel is the servant of Jahveh, and this is the char- 
acter of the faithful servant; ‘“ Behold my servant 
whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my soul is well 
pleased; I put my spirit upon him; judgment shall 
he preach to the nations. We shall not faint nor be 
crushed till he have established judgment in the 
earth, and the dwellers on the sea-coast wait for his 
instruction. } 

These out-reaching and inclusive sentiments found 


* Zept. iil. 9. + Zech. viii, 23: t Isa, xlii. 1. 
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some slight response, we may beli¢ve, among the 
Jews who were dispersed through the Gentile world. 
Prosperous and happy abroad, the thought of an 
actual return to Palestine grew less and less invit- 
ing as it became more and more improbable. The 
Messianic hope took on a spiritual cast and a world: 
wide application. Israel, through whose faith and 
struggle the blessedness was to come, was indeed 
to be the chief figure in the great consummation ¥ 
but mankind at large were also to be partakers in: 
the glory that was to be revealed. In the book of 
Enoch.the Messianic hope is of the strongest, while 
the personal Messiah, the Prince of Israel, plays a: 
subordinate and entirely unessential part. . The 
leading features of the prophecy are the destruction 
of the incorrigibly wicked in a lake ef fire, and the 
conversion of heathendom to the knowledge of the 
true and only God. 

We see therefore that the existence of Jewish 
communities at all the centers of life, in Asia Minor, 
in Egypt, in Greece, in Italy, and even in Spain, -af- 
forded the best possible conditions for a great mis- 
sionary movement when the fullness of time should’ 
come. 


Happily there is another important work left us’ 
of a scriptural character which indicates the ideas’ 
current among the Jews at the time of the Christian’ 
era. It is called the Wisdom of Solomon. The’ 
Proverbs and the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
had had such great good fortune sailing under the 


name of Solomon that some one thought to try the 
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same experiment again with a book of “ Wisdom.” 
In merit this work may yield to Proverbs, but cer: 
tainly not to the other Solomonic books; and there 
can hardly be any doubt, had not the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the final extinction of the Jewish 
state shortly supervened, the Wisdom of Solomon 
would have found its way into the canon and been 
reckoned to-day part of the “ Word of God.” The 
assertion is made that “immortality was brought to 
light through the Gospel;” but the Gospel contains 
no such clear affirmations of immortality as does the 
Book of Wisdom. What the New’ Testament doc- 
trine of the soul is has always been in dispute, many 
supposing that it makes, immortality a reward for 
obedience. But this writer is unequivocal. He 
says “God created man to be immortal and made 
him an image of his own eternity.”* Such an utter- 
ance implies the reading of other than Hebrew 
books, and shows how at the Christian era the 
thought of Greece had mingled with that of Israel. 
The poverty of the canonical scriptures in bold and 
bracing assurances of a future life is made apparent 
when one goes to look for suitable selections to be 
read in a funeral service. I have never seen a set of 
selections for this purpose which might not be im- 
proved by substituting for canonical scripture some 
verses from this book. For my part I would sooner 
dispense with either one of the Testaments at a 
funeral than with the Wisdom of Solomon. And 
this not merely, because of the stress it puts upon 
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the idea of personal, natural immortality, but mainly 
because the writer goes further and anticipates 
Emerson’s well-known words :— 7 
‘* What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent,” 
and says, ‘* Righteousness is immortal.” 

We are now at the end of a much too rapid review 
of the Jewish Scriptures. I have not hesitated, in 
following the line of the ‘‘ new criticism,” to speak : 
plainly of the questionable modes by which some of 


the books acquired the “sacred” distinction; the 
disingenuous writing of history in the form of proph- ; 
ecy, and the yet worse distortion of history in the  - 
interest of a cause; but when all has been said, if € 

iW 
you who have followed me through have not ac- é 

‘\ 


quired a new interest in the Bible from this investiga- 
tion, then I must say, your experience has been 
very different from mine. The main thing toward 
making any book interesting is to make it intelligi- 
ble: and it is not too much to say that in these 
days a work remains unintelligible so long as an ele- 
ment of supernaturalism is involved in its consider- 
ation. As often as the miracle comes in, common 
sense goes out. Blind assent and stubborn denial 
are alike fatal to any profitable exercise of thought. 
We have lived to see the successful beginning of a 
positive, constructive order of criticism which under- 
takes to tell how the Bible was written rather than 
how it was zot written; what the Bible is rather 
than what it is not. 
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